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a 
Are You Planning a New Club House? 





id so, won’t you please tell us what your plans are, how much the club 

house is to cost, and how you are raising the money? We would also 
like to know if there is to be a swimming pool and what arrangements are 
being considered for dining and entertainment purposes. 











The Woman Citizen has published articles about new club houses, collected 
some information about plans for others, and has had many requests for 
more news of this kind. Women want to know the details, not only of 
the big ventures, but also of the possibilities of club houses for small 
groups and in small communities. It would be helpful to us, and other 
club centers, if you would give us what information you can regarding 





your plans. 
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39.50 


Model 49—This gown of fine silk 
crépe leaves little to be desired 
for town or country with its 
new modernistic check design, 
narrow scarf collar smartly 
fringed and its long tailored 
sleeves. White with black de- 
sign, black with white, navy 
with white or beige with brown. 


Mapame’s Gown SuHop 
Fourth Floor 


Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franklin Simon s Co. 
A Store of Individual Shops 
FifthAve., 37thand 38th Sts. NewYork 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1925, 
by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


VE ate an apple, and look what 

happened to the world. * * # 
We ate a mango and for six days 
thereafter there was fervent heat. 
%” % % Frankly, we don't believe 
there is any connection, and we 
really are more modest than the mo- 
mentary analogy suggests. * * * 
But we do wish to be very solemn 
and impressive against mangoes. 
% % & If any son of Adam offers to 
get you one, Don’t let him. * #* * 
They are a very humiliating fruit, 
mangoes: * # # They smell like tea, 
taste like nothing in particular, 
smear your face ingloriously, stick 
in your teeth and leave an uncouth, 
huge stone on your plate. * * # 
We don’t mean to be ungrateful, but 
aside from the thrill of a new experi- 
ence, we'd rather have a banana any 
day. * # # The buildings being taken 
down all around us are getting on 
our nerves. * #.# Around the cor- 
ner they took down all of a building 
except the stone steps and iron hand 
rail—they stood there, desolate and 
purposeless. * # # Houses shouldn't 
.be exposed so publicly. *# # # There 
should be a smoke screen or some- 
thing. * # # The climax in color 
verbs (the phrase is ours) has now 
been reached. * # # “But are you 
sure?’’ anxioused Helen. # # # It's 
a funny thing how a string of people 
can all make the same mistake. 
Some months ago we published a re- 
view of a novel of India called ““Om 
—the Secret of Ahbor Valley.” 
%* + & We sent the clipped review 
to the author, who happened to be 
a friend of ours. * * # He wrote 
back, politely appreciative. *# * # 
Recently, in indexing, it came to 
light that the author's name had 
never once been mentioned. * * # 
Neither reviewer nor editors had 
grasped that fact. * # # We wish to 
say in capital letters that TALBOT 
MUNDY wrote “Om,” and a very 
good book it is, too, and we hand 
the author a wreath for superhuman 
restraint in not saying, How come? 
* & & There certainly is a mania 
for clearing the names of long- 
dead great ones. * * * Here's 
Mary, Queen of Scots, now 
—it appears that the letters 
which sent her to the block were 
written, not by her, but by her sec- 
retary. * # # Still, we doubt if the 
poor fascinating Queen would have 
been spared in any case. * * * In 
those days evidence wasn't so much. 
% % # We could feel cooler during 
hot spells if men would only dress 
more sensibly. * # * Their wool 
suits, long sleeves, close collars 
cause us sympathetic anguish, and 
concern about their traditional qual- 
ities of initiative and ‘‘never shall be 
slaves." * % * Senator Borah is 
credited (by the Detroit Free Press) 
with a story to illustrate the situa- 
tion when two European nations be- 
gin taunting each other for imperial- 
ism. It reminds him of the man 
who said to a fisherman: “By gosh, 
friend, your time can't be very valu- 
able to you. I've stood here watch- 
ing you for two hours, and you 
haven't had a bite.” * # # The 
fisherman retorted: “Anyhow, my 
time’s worth too much to me to 
waste two hours of it watchin’ a man 


fish wot ain't ketchin’ nothin’. 
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PRACTICAL INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


HE practical way to create international goodwill and to participate in the reconstruction 
of Europe is by the purchase of sound European bonds. Messrs. F. J. Lisman and Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock Exchange, ofter the following 


SOUND SECURITIES 
Rima Steel Company First Mortgage 7% Gold Bonds, Due 1955 


These bonds are secured by a closed first mortgage on the property of the leading steel 
company of Hungary. The mortgage, amounting to $3,000,000, represents only 10 per cent 
of the estimated gold value of the company’s assets. The company is earning more than three 
times the amount needed to pay the interest charges on the bond issue. The Rima Steel Com- 
pany has paid dividends continuously since it was established, forty-two years ago. 


Price, $1,000 bonds, $890.00 plus accrued interest from February 1 
$ 500 bonds, $445.00 plus accrued interest from February 1 
$ 100 bonds, $ 89.50 plus accrued interest from February 1 


Lower Austrian Hydro-Electric Company, 642% Gold Bonds, Due 1944 


These bonds are secured by a closed first mortgage on electric power plants in the moun- 
tains of Austria. They are guaranteed as to principal and interest by the Province of Lower 
Austria, which is also the largest stockholder in the company. The Province of Lower Austria 
has been a separate entity for more than 1,000 years. Before the war its bonds sold on a 4 per 
cent basis. Irrespective of the guarantee, the power company is earning over two and a half 
times the interest charges on its bonds. 


Price, $1,000 bonds, $865.00 plus interest from March 1 
$ 500 bonds, $432.50 plus interest from March 1 


Kingdom of Belgium, 6% Government Bonds, Due 1955 


Price, $1,000 bonds, $875.00 and accrued interest 
$ 500 bonds, $437.50 and accrued interest 


These three bond issues are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The interest and principal of all are payable in New York City, in United States money, 
and they are exempt from all European taxes. 

The above prices are subject to change according to the market. 


After the War of the Rebellion, European investors bought United States Government 
bonds and American railway securities, thus participating in our reconstruction. Effective inter- 
national cooperation is based upon sound, practical business principles. The woman citizen has 
an opportunity, as an individual, to do her part today. 


For further information address 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 


20 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK CITY 
Established in 1895 
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Current Events 


Heat and Happenings 


HE largest headlines of halt the 

fortnight have told the story of ap- 
palling heat. Next in emphasis have 
been the Allied note to Germany; nego- 
tiations between France and England on 
the German security proposal; the con- 
tinuance of the war in Morocco; the 
Government’s success in winning the 
Doheny oil suit; the flashing of heart- 
beat pictures over a thousand miles; dis- 
cussion of relief for Amundsen; the 
Supreme Court’s decision against the 
Oregon school law; the death of former 
Vice-President Marshall; rioting in 
China; the bringing of an indictment in 
the evolution trial in Tennessee, and the 
Norse-American centennial. 


In Tennessee 


N _ indictment 
A was promptly 
found against John 
T. Scopes, the teach- 
er charged with vio- 
lating the Tennes- 
see state law by 
teaching evolution. 
The trial begins 
July 10th, and the 
little city of Day- 
ton, Tennessee, is all set to seize the op- 
portunities for publicity and commercial 
advantage. Young Mr. Scopes came to 
New York for a few days’ consultation 
with lawyers, and other experts, and 
one of his friends told the story of how 
the already famous case started. <A 
group of men were sitting in the town 
drug-store talking about evolution and 
the new state law. Mr. Scopes happen- 
ed to be playing tennis with some ot 
his high-school pupils across the street, 
and they called him in, and asked his 
opinion. He said that any one who 
taught any branch of science honestly 
would be violating the new law. A 
little later the county superintendent 
heard of the continued discussion, and 
the trouble began. 

Testimony along the line of the an- 
swer made by Scopes will be a feature 
of the trial. Men eminent in various 
lines of science, and men of religion, will 
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be asked to testify as to whether their 
line of thought could be taught with 
evolution left out. 


Norse-Americans 


HE Norse-American Centennial, 
held in the fairgrounds between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis during the week 
of June 8th, brings to the limelight facts 
perhaps not widely known. Whether 
Christopher Columbus or Leif Ericson 
should have the pioneer’s glory for che 
discovery of America, is a subject to be 
debated forever, probably. (There is 
even one line of controversialists that 
considers support of Columbus pro- 
Catholic propaganda!) But at any rate 
when Leif Ericson landed on our shores 
about 1000 a.p., he didn’t stay, and it 
was not until 1825 that Norse settlers 
came over in good earnest. They came 
—fifty of them—from Stavanger, Nor- 
way, in the forty-five-ton sloop Restaura- 
tionen, the Norwegian Mayflower, and 
immigration rapidly followed. America 
now has a million and a quarter inhabi- 
tants of Norse blood, largely in the 
middle Northwest. 
The arrival of the 


Restaurationen 








Although June is the month of roses 
we could not resist reproducing May 
Fairchild’s ‘‘Peonies and Sweet William,” 
because it is so altogether lovely, 

Born in Boston, Mrs. Fairchild studied 
at the Cowles Art School and at the Art 
Students’ League in New York, where 
later she taught miniature painting. Her 
portraits and miniatures are well known 
throughout the United States, France and 
England. Her recreation is floral and 
landscape painting. 

Like so many other artists, in her por- 
trait work children are her best-loved 
subject. This does not mean that the 
grown-ups are slighted—a glance at her 
portrait of Evelyn Hall, a former principal 
of the Northfield (Massachusetts) Semi- 
nary, which now hangs in the school, 
would dispel any doubt. Or her portrait 
of Colonel Livingston, painted at the re- 
quest of the Plattville, Wisconsin, State 
Normal School. 

As for clubs, the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors, the Pen 
and Brush Club, the Art Students’ League 
and the Brooklyn Society of Miniature 
Painters all claim her as a member. 


is the event the Norse-American Centen- 
nial will celebrate for a week. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, making a special trip, 
was heartily welcomed. It is not im- 
possible that his journey into the heart 
of the insurgents’ country and the dis- 
tressed farm regions may yield some po- 
litical benefits. 

Incidentally, the President consented 
this time to take a special train—a con- 
cession to the protests made a few 
months ago when he traveled in the 
usual Pullman. 


Thomas R. Marshall 


HE death o7 

Thomas R. 
Marshall, Vice- 
President with 
Woodrow Wilson 
for eight years, re- 
moved a well-loved 
figure. Mr. Mar- 
shall will be remem- 
bered best for the 
ready wit with 
which he clothed his wisdom. He saved 
many a solemn situation in the Senate, 
when senatorial dignity and sense of 
importance threatened to be overpower- 
ing. Among his aphorisms, the best 
known of all is that line, “What this 
country needs is a good five-cent cigar,” 
uttered to break a tension. He had the 
rare and saving gift of never taking him- 
self or any one else too seriously. Mr. 
Marshall began his political career late. 
After he was fifty he became governor 
of Indiana when the tide was all for 
Republicans—and was an excellent gov- 
ernor. From that post he went to the 
Vice-Presidency, and stayed there long- 
er than any other man in American 
history. 


‘Fraud Upon the United States” 


HE Government won its first suit 

against the Dohenys and Sinclair for 
the oil leases. Judge McCormick, of the 
Federal District Court in Los Angeles, 
gave the decision after six months’ de- 
liberation. He pronounced the $100,- 
000 “loan” made by Doheny to Fall (in 
a hlack satchel) was a “fraud upon the 
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United States; that the order given by 
President Harding to former Secretary 
Fall. conterring control over the oil re- 
serves, Was in excess of his executive 
power, that the contracts and leases were 
void. He cleared Secretary Fall ot 


fraud in securing the order and declared 
that former Secretary Denby played his 
part “under misapprehension and with- 
out full knowledge of the contents of 
said documents.” The Doheny com- 
panies, under this ruling, would be paid 
tor the tanks and oil. 

The case will come next before the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and later be- 
tore the Supreme Court. 


Amundsen 


INCE Captain Roald Amundsen left 

Spitzbergen, Norway, on May 21, 
to fly to the North Pole, nothing has 
been heard of him and his five compan- 
ions. Among some who know the busi- 
ness of Arctic exploration, there was at 
first little anxiety—they found so many 
possible solutions of the lengthened stay, 
so many possible means of escape. But as 
time passed relief discussion became more 
active. On June 6th the Norwegian 
Government sent out seven men and 
two seaplanes, to keep watch along the 
edge of the ice fields, and to be attached 
to Amundsen’s steamships, the Fram 
and the Hobby, which were left on 
guard. Other searchers and explorers 
will be asked to cooperate, including 
Donald B. MacMillan’s all-American 


expedition. which starts from Boston 
June 17. Consideration of sending the 


Los Angeles or the Shenandoah may 
blossom into action at any moment. 


War in China 


HE war between the French and 

the Riffs in Morocco goes on—the 
French having largely abandoned block- 
house fighting and formed a continuous 
line behind the River Ouergha. Another 
war is now added—civil war in Canton, 
China, as an outgrowth of the strike that 
began a few weeks ago. That was at 
Shanghai, started by Chinese and other 
workers in Japanese spinning compa- 
nies. There were serious clashes. Stu- 
dents became involved, on the side of 
the strikers. The foreign powers decid- 
ed there was danger and sent warships 
and forces, and foreign troops have fired 
on Chinese students. This has aroused 
a storm of protest and there have been 
riots and growing anti-foreign demon- 
strations throughout the week. The 
clash at Canton is between factions of 
the group which maintained an_ inde- 
pendent government in the Canton re- 
gion under Dr. Sun Yat and thert broke 
up into conservative and radical wings. 
Back of the immediate trouble are the 
innumerable complications of heaped-up 
irritation on the part of the Chinese 
against the foreigners. Shanghai is ad- 
ministered altogether by Europeans, 
foreign garrisons and navies are numer- 


ous in China, as are “‘concessions’’— 
areas of land held by the various powers 
at the treaty ports. According to John 
A. Brailstord, explaining in the New 
York World why China is so irritated, 
power sometimes means bullying; and it 
is repeatedly the case that the death ot 
a toreigner at the hands of a Chinese 
is a matter tor much publicity, while the 
death of a Chinese at the hands of a 
foreigner is a matter for a very small 
news item in the European papers and 
for ready excuses. Mr. Brailsford 
raises the question whether the foreign 
garrisons and navies in China really do 
protect, as much as they inflame, and 
points out that Japanese leaders are con- 
sidering giving up some such privileges 
in their own interest. 


Paris and London Agree 
IFFERENCES of opinion between 
Paris and London over the five- 

power pact proposed by Germany have, 
apparently, been ironed out—and a 
settlement has been reported though not 
yet published. The chief difference was 
over the German contention that a neu- 
tralized zone must be a barrier to 
French armies as well as to German. 
Great Britain agreed with Germany; 
France objected, because this would bar 
her from the group of small allies be- 
yond Germany which she has built up 
since the war. Great Britain yielded, it 
is understood, on the suggestion that the 
League of Nations would have to pass 
on any incursion by France, anyway. 


Notice to Germany 


N another matter the Allies have 
reached agreement—the long-delay- 
ed disarmament note. The understand- 
ing had been, for some time, that the 
British did not attach great significance 
to German defaults, considering them 
minor and in many cases_ technical. 
France at no time yielded an iota on this 
point, and the note, resulting from many 
conferences, is the strongest notification 
made to Germany in the past two years. 
It covers a list of alleged German viola- 
tions of the treaty, the measures Ger- 
many must take to secure control of 
Cologne, and lists concessions already 
made by the Allies on the disarmament 
clauses of the treaty. Among the de- 
mands are the abolition of the German 
great general staff, termination ot the 
semi-secret military training of young 
Germans in patriotic societies and clubs, 
reduction of the national police from 
180,000 to 150,000, the cessation of 
military air training, prohibition of gas 
warfare experiments, the dismantling of 
a number of factories used for war pur- 
poses, and so forth, in great detail. The 
note flatly denied the German charge 
that the failure to evacuate Cologne was 
a violation of treaty. 
The official response to the note will 
probably not be made for a considerable 
time, but the reaction, universal in 
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Gsermany so far as the press records it, 
is one of very bitter disappointment and 
protest. Early German opinions are 
that the demand for the destruction ot 
machinery in the factories is inspired by 
jealousy of reviving German trade and 
would be a deadly menace to the execu 
tion of the Dawes plan, and that the 
requirement for reorganization and cur- 
tailment of the Army is in defiance ot 
the Versailles Treaty. On the first 


- point, high officials point out (what is 


well known) that Germany can meet 
the high demands of the Dawes plan 
only by the most intensive economic re- 
construction, and they claim that the 
destruction of this twenty-five million 
dollars’ worth of property demanded 
would be a staggering blow. They 
claim too that the Allies are robbing 
Germany of all possibility of defending 
herself. There is special resentment of 
the demand that General von Seeckt, 
commander of the Reichswehr, be great- 
ly reduced in power, and the General, 
making it a personal issue, has said that 
he will resign if the Allies’ terms are 
met. 


The Premier and the Poet 
REMIER Mussolini of Italy mys- 


teriously left Rome not long ago, and 
traveled to Gardone, that spot in the 
mountains between two lakes where Ga- 
brielle d’Annunzio has shut himself 
away from the world. He was paying 
a visit to the soldier poet, and the two 
met with full Italian demonstrativeness. 
The news value of the story lies in the 
fact that the poet has been supposed to 
frown upon Fascism, and the visit is re- 
garded as a reconciliation. D’Annunzio, 
speaking to wounded soldiers during the 
visit, interpreted the meeting as an ap- 
peal for concord, but its more specific 
purpose remained hidden. One view is 
that Mussolini, who is believed to have 
an incurable disease, is lining up d’An- 
nunzio for the succession to the premier- 
ship. 

Banning Poison Gas 


HERE has come a big lift in the 

tone of the Traffic in Arms Con- 
ference at Geneva. Theodore Burton, 
head of the American delegation, and 
Paul Boncour, of France, made pleas 
against the use of poison gas that swept 
the Conference, and it went on record 
for the framing of a special protocol by 
which the use of asphyxiating gas in war 
shall be outlawed. Mr. Burton, plead- 
ing for some action at this Conference, 
made the announcement that if this 
should not be considered possible, he 
was authorized to announce that the 
President of the United States would be 
glad to invite a special conference on the 
subject to meet at Washington. 

The special protocol will be based on 
Article V of the Washington Agree- 
ment, and will be left open for a reason- 
able time for signatures.—June 8, 1925. 
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pink bloom”’ around Fort Valley, Georgia 


Photos by courtesy of U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Our Wasted Fruit 


By Caroline B. Sherman 


Of the United States Department of Agriculture 


RBOS EACH ES and ' watermel- 
ons rotting in freight cars 
in the Jersey meadows, 
two thousand more car- 
loads sold at prices which 
did not pay freight 
charges, three million bushels of peaches 
allowed to go to waste in Georgia. This 
was the situation reported last year— 
tragic for the fruitgrowers of the South, 
who were not only receiving nothing for 
their labor, but were obliged to pay for 
the privilege of sending their produce to 
market. And yet prices to New York 
City housekeepers do not seem any too 
low. It is a situation which repeats 
itself, to some degree, from year to year, 
with one crop after another. What are 
the causes for this apparent maladjust- 
ment between producer and consumer 
and what is being done to improve it ? 

We will take the Georgia peach crop 
as an example because it was the out- 
standing example last year, and until 
production is better adjusted to demand, 
unless weather and pests greatly reduce 
the crops, the same situation may develop 
again any year. 

The first peaches that come to market 
in quantities are from Georgia. They 
are found, even in far northern cities, in 
the month of May and the supply in- 
creases rapidly through June and July. 
During the middle of July carloads 
from Texas and Arkansas come on the 
market and the peach season reaches its 
height ; in August the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, California, Maryland and Dela- 
ware send large quantities. Colorado, 
Michigan and New York State provide 





most of those we use in September and 
early October. By late October only 
the plutocrats can afford the few high- 
priced peaches left on the markets. 

Much depends upon keeping to this 
schedule. An overlapping of crops from 
different areas or an overlapping of va- 
rieties from one area, easily caused by 
variations in the weather during the sea- 
son, puts the whole schedule out of 
whack and gluts the markets. 

On a five-year average Georgia leads 
all other states in carload shipments of 
peaches. Georgia often ships more than 
ten thousand cars or more than a third 








Last summer the C1vTizEN published 
an editorial based on a news report of 
wasted fruit which is quoted in the first 
sentences of Miss Sherman’s article. The 
editorial went on to ask questions— 
whether better distribution might not 
have been possible; whether cooperative 
marketing had been tried in Georgia; 
whether in the case of a perishable fruit, 
like peaches, factories for canning and 
making jam of overripe fruit could not 
have been installed, and it asked what 
was being done to combine marketing 
with daily Government reports showing 
the state of the market in the entire coun- 
try. 

Correspondence developed the fact 
that there are such reports, of which we 
did not know. As a result of that cor- 


respondence we asked for an article to 
answer the question, What is done about 
the marketing of perishable fruit crops? 


ot the whole crop of the country. Last 
year nearly 14,000 cars were shipped. 
Only six states ship over one thousand 
carloads. 

Peaches are produced  plentitully 
throughout Georgia and are shipped out 
in carload quantities, but Fort Valley is 
the chief shipping point and sometimes 
ships almost one-third of the entire crop 
of the state. More than twenty-five 
hundred carloads have been shipped from 
this point in one year. It is a local rail- 
way center and the fruit trom neighbor- 
ing sections as well as that grown close 
at hand is brought here for concentration 
into trainloads for distant shipment. 

Fach year, during the peach blossom 
week, Fort Valley stages a beautiful and 
spectacular peach pageant. Visitors 
come hundreds of miles to see the gor- 
geous sight of miles upon miles of feath- 
ery pink bloom. Last year the managers 
of the big southern barbecue, arranged 
in connection with the pageant, were 
said to have provided for twenty thou- 
sand persons. Later, from early June 
until the middle of July, the little town 
of Fort Valley is crowded with buyers 
representing large produce firms in dis- 
tant markets. Accommodations can 
scarcely be found, for all available help, 
including members of the growers’ fam- 
ilies, are pressed into service in the peach 
orchards and in the packing sheds, so 
that housewives can not be induced to 
take boarders. 

So the peach in Georgia is a big thing 
—it is the livelihood of hundreds of 
families, it is practically the livelihood 
of the whole of Fort Valley. 








For many years the tact that the 
(Georgia peach was too tar south to run 
great risk from frosts, the bane of the 
northern peach-growers lite, and the 
tact that it came early to market when 
tolks were hungry for peaches, made it a 
relatively protitable crop. Plantings 
were heavy and little attention was given 
to adjusting production to demand. In 
fact, only a few years ago we had no way 
of gauging the demand tor peaches. Now 
we know rather definitely just how 
many Georgia peaches can be eaten and 
where, and we now have a peach-tree 
census of Georgia. We see clearly that 
a much larger crop than last year’s rec- 
ord breaker, even, can be produced from 
the present acreage under much less fa- 
vorable weather and pest conditions than 
last year. 

But orcharding is one of the hardest 
lines of farming to adjust. It takes 
about five years for trees to come to 
bearing, and peaches are subject to so 
many hazards—frosts, insects, diseases, 
wet weather, dry weather—that much 
allowance must be made for variations in 
yield. 

So unless we can watch with equanim- 
ity the destruction of healthy trees—and 
many growers pulled up some of their 
trees after the disastrous season last year 








Washington full intormation about the 
crop, number of cars shipped the day 
betore, probable number to be shipped 
that day, quality of fruit, weather. 
Every day the market representatives 
telegraph in the state of their markets, 
supply on hand, supply “rolling toward 
city,” prevailing prices, apparent demand. 
All of this intormation is compiled in 
Washington and retelegraphed by noon 
to all of the large shipping fields and to 
all of the large markets. It is the larg- 
est market news service in the world, 
and growers and dealers now depend 
upon it as a matter of course as they do 
upon the weather forecasts and the rural 
free delivery. So great are its possibil- 
ities for even fuller usefulness that the 
President’s recent Agricultural Confer- 
ence reported: ‘“The Conference finds 
it. . . to be indispensable in bringing 
about more orderly production and mar- 
keting and although the Confer- 
ence heartily endorses economy and 
reduction in Government expenditures, 
it feels that expansion of this service 
would be justified and recommends that 
additional funds be made available for 
its proper development.” 

Then there is the radio. When next 
you put on the ear pieces and hear only 
that long list of market quotations, don’t 





Even the roadsters become trucks in Georgia's peach season 


—we have the inevitable yearly question, 
How and where are we going to market 
these peaches with the least possible loss 
and waste to the growers and shippers 
and the lowest compatible price to the 
consumers ? 

The basis of intelligent aid is found in 
the market news service maintained now 
for ten years by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This Bu- 
reau stations a representative in each 
large growing area of fruits and vegeta- 
bles during its shipping season, moving 
him north as the season advances. It 
stations a market representative in each 
large city of the country. The backbone 
of the news service is a system of leased 
telegraph wires, 7,500 miles of them, 
reaching from coast to coast. 

Every day during the shipping season 
the field representatives in the great or- 
chards of the country telegraph in to 


be impatient for your music, but realize 
that they-are carrying to the more iso- 
lated farmers direct from their Govern- 
ment the news on which hundreds of 
them will decide just what they will 
ship to your market today and how much 
of it. And the same nation-wide system 
of radio market news is carrying similar 
news about the markets nearer them to 
the farmers out on the Pacific Coast, up 
among the Great Lakes, and down along 
the Mexican border. 

When it became evident that last sea- 
son’s crop would be unusually large, 
representatives of nearly all of the mar- 
keting agencies and shippers in the state 
joined with the Georgia Peach Growers 
Exchange in requesting the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics to assign a rep- 
resentative to sit in upon a daily meeting 
to consider the distribution of shipments, 
for they clearly saw that older and more 
haphazard methods of shipping to the 
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more obvious markets could not dispose 
of the crop. A study by the Bureau ot 
its records of carlot unloads of peaches 
in the principal markets and records of 
the destinations of Georgia shipments for 
the past three years followed. From the 
data compiled, a tentative working basis 
for determining the relative consuming 
powers of the various markets was 
drawn up. 

When the shipping began, the sales 
manager of the exchange held a meeting 
each afternoon at which the Federal and 
other representatives studied with him all 
such items as the “billings” east and west 
through the three great produce gate- 
ways—Nashville, Cincinnati and Poto- 
mac Yards—the “passings,” and that 
day’s reports from the various markets 
showing the number of cars on track, 
prevailing prices, and the opinions of the 
dealers. 

Before they ordered a single car on to 
market from the big diversion points, 
every small city capable of handling a 
carload of peaches to advantage was 
considered in order that the larger mar- 
kets might not be glutted. The re- 
mainder of the cars were then prorated 
among the cities considered best prepared 
to handle them, instead of just assuming 
that the large cities could consume any 
amount sent, as in past years. 

But because of this planned distribu- 
tion the quantity of Georgia peaches sent 
to the large markets was proportionately 
smaller than during previous seasons, 
even if unloaded peaches did spoil in 
the Jersey meadows for lack of a mar- 
ket. In fact, New York City, with its 
3,000 carloads, received the smallest per- 
centage of the Georgia crop ever received 
there. Smaller markets were used to a 
greater extent than ever before, and 
many stnall cities received a carload that 
never had a carload before. 

Carloads of Georgia peaches went to 
228 cities in thirty-five states, 7 carloads 
went to Cuba and 61 to Canada. If you 
were in Duluth in June would you ex- 
pect to be able to buy Georgia peaches? 
You could. Besides the big cities that 
consumed from 400 to 3,000 carloads 
each, smaller cities like Omaha, Wichita, 
Altoona, got perhaps twenty cars each; 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, for instance, 
had eleven carloads; in Marion, Ohio, 
Herrin, Illinois, Holyoke, Massachu- 

setts, Leavenworth, Kansas, Denver, 
Colorado, you could buy velvety Geor- 
gia peaches at the height of the season. 

Even with this effort, prices to growers 
during much of the season were ruin- 
ously low. The early varieties were 
smaller than usual, which served to 
check demand somewhat. Then the 
weather varied in such a way that the 
ripenings of the dove-tailed varieties 
were thrown out of line and caused 
sharp over-supplies. Shipments from 
Georgia, during last July alone, totaled 
10,379 cars, or 49 more than were ever 
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June 13, 1925 





Mrs. Edward Franklin 
White, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and daughter 


66 ee HAT is this General 






Clubs, anyway?” 
a “What are the women 
ie ‘up to’?” “What is the 
purpose of this conven- 

tion, anyhow?” 

These are but a few of many ques- 
tions asked by men who happened to be 
in hotel corridors or convention hall at 
the opening of the seventeenth mid- 
biennial Council of the General Federa- 
tion just closing at West Baden, Indi- 
ana, as this is written. Such questions 
led the president, Mrs. John D. Sher- 
man, to feature the need of publicity, to 
ask greater cooperation of all depart- 
ment and committee workers with the 
press of the country, and to undertake 
a national subscription campaign for 
magazines which are featuring women’s 
club work. 

From every state the delegates came, 
and at least one, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter, International Relations chair- 
man and former president, arrived from 
a sojourn in Europe. 

That there was a purpose in this meet- 
ing, and an earnest one, escaped no one 
who followed a few of the programs. 
As the sessions recurred three times 
daily, those who attended got a real 
vision of the great movement in which 
three million women are marching to- 
gether toward definite goals—the goals 
of better homes, better citizenship, better 
educational opportunities for all, better 
art and more appreciation of the art 
we have, better international under- 





Clubwomen in Council 
By Lessie Stringfellow Read 








Mrs. Read 


This account of the mid-biennial 
Council of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs comes straight from the 
front. To CiTIzEN readers Mrs. Lessie 
Stringfellow Read is not only Federation 
Chairman of Press and Publicity, but 
their own special club correspondent, 
whose notes appear in almost every num- 
ber. This time we asked her to send 
us the story of the convention instead of 
notes, and it has arrived just in time to 
get to press. 





standing which in time may result in 
that casting out of the fear of one race 
by another that so inevitably produces 
war. 

Business proceeded in an orderly way 
without stern discipline from the chair. 
Mrs. Sherman, always _ fresh-looking 
and benign, with quiet dignity or a posi- 
tive word spoken with a softening smile, 
met every situation. It was a harmoni- 
ous gathering, “with no politics and few 
disagreements.” ‘The women seemed of 
one accord, and only anxious “to con- 
fer together over the best ways of ob- 
taining results desired by all.” 

Tedious reports were barred by order 
of the president. ‘These were printed 
and distributed and may be read by 
delegates at leisure and filed for future 
reference. The spirit of the work was 
presented by women speakers who with 
their eloquence put to shame some men 
notables who read their manuscripts. 








Diberi, 


Second Vice-President 


Miss Florence 


The work of each of the organization’s 
some one hundred and twenty-six activi- 
ties was presented in one way or an- 
other during the six-days’ sessions, with 
that of International Relations and the 
new department of the American 
Home spotlighted as paramount in this 
period of world history. 

Mrs. Winter, Mrs. Sherman and 
other speakers said over and over, in 
various ways, that the citizen of to- 
morrow is being taught in the American 
home today and that what he is taught 
will determine the future of the nation. 
A note of warning was sounded against 
the proven activities of the Communist 
International, and the remedy pointed 
was the right teaching of what this 
country has to offer its people, right 
training of boys and girls, and a readi- 
ness to counteract evil propaganda with 
constructive. 

Of course resolutions were passed, but 
there was a marked decrease in the num- 
ber. “Fewer resolutions and more of 
them backed up with action,” seemed 
to be the motto of the resolutions com- 
mittee and the convention as a whole. 
There was a great deal more talk from 
the floor than there has ever been in 
a General Federation convention, ac- 
cording to even pioneers prone to dwell 
on “the good old days.” <A delegate’s 
“forum” formed part of every morning 
and afternoon session and discussion on 
almost every club program was heard. 
Notes taken on these, summarized, and 
read to the convention for approval 
clarified many situations, permitting 


(Continued on page 26) 
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These are the Department Chairmen: Mrs. W. R. Alvord, American Citizenship; Mrs. George W. Plummer, 
Applied Education; Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, the American Home; Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, Public Welfare; 


Mrs. Gilbert F. Davis, Legislation. 


Missing from this group are Mrs. Samuel Martin Inman, Fine Arts, and 


Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, International Relations. See the last Citizen for pictures of Mrs. Winter and the Presi- 


dent, Mrs. John D. Sherman. 
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Barbara Wootton. Financier 


&& WOMAN of much im- 
portance in English politi- 
cal and economic lite is 
Barbara Wootton—a mem- 
ber of the Labor Party. 

Specifically, Mrs. Woot- 

ton is a member of the research depart- 
ment of the Labor Party and Trades 
Union Congress, and on the facts and 
figures she assembles are based many re- 
ports, pleas and Parliamentary speeches. 
Finance is her specialty. So high does 
she rank that last year she was appoint- 
ed to the Committee on the National 
Debt; the only woman among the four- 
teen members, and, moreover, a woman 
in the middle twenties. 

Mrs. Wootton came into the labor 
movement by way of her study of eco- 
nomics; thus awakened to the many in- 
justices of prevailing social systems, and 
eager to bear a hand in lessening these 
injustices. But she does not talk about 
“causes.” She is a direct, clear-minded 
young woman who speaks simply and 
straightforwardly about the work in 
hand. 

Mrs. Wootton’s background is that 
of a scholar. Born at Cambridge 
in 1897, her early education was entirely 
in the hands of her mother, who had 
been a lecturer at Girton College. At 
the age of thirteen the young student 
had her first taste of school life. She 
entered the Perse High School for girls, 
where she specialized in the classics. 
The year between school and college was 
to have been spent in Germany, but the 
outbreak of the war prevented the carry- 
ing out of the plan. The next three 
years were given to the study of Greek 
and Latin at Girton, but her fourth year 
at that college was devoted to economics, 
in which a steadily growing interest had 
become all absorbing. 

After graduation there followed a 
short period of teaching economics in 
Cambridge and in London, then Mrs. 
Wootton returned to Girton as director 
of work in her special subject. During 
her time of professional teaching and 
also during these last three years when 
she has been connected with the research 
department of her party, Mrs. Wootton 
has found hours and energy for volun- 
teer work with the Workers’ Education 
Association. This is a joint effort of the 
universities and the organizations of 
working men and women to promote 
adult education. There is nothing des- 
ultory about this system of education 
offered. Students must sign for a tutor- 
ial course lasting three years, and a de- 
fined amount of written work is re- 
quired. In the discussion after a lecture 





By Eve Chaprell 





Elliott and Fry 
Mrs. Wootton 


the findings of scholars are tested by the 
experience of the workers, and the result 
is an intellectual training which need 
never fear the reproach of being merely 
academic. Of extraordinary interest to 
Mrs. Wootton are the classes, and she 
finds the working students steadfast and 
determined to educate themselves in the 
subjects of so vital importance to them. 
A group which recently finished the 
usual tutorial course of three years’ 
duration at once plunged into the study 
of banking. One finds in these classes 








The Workers Look at the Stars 


They stand at night on the roof, the 
groups of industrial workers, 

With arms raised high to point, and 
lifted, star-lit faces; 

Above them shining ranks of ordered 
constellations, 

Planets’ steady glow, and dim, remote 
star clusters. 


Look to the stars, O workers, look up, 
and take new courage— 

Factory smokestacks are tall, but they 
reach not the stars in their courses, 
And the devouring machine, greedy of 

life and living, 
Cannot take from you the joy and the 
power of a new understanding. 
Industry drawn to the stars, and stars 
to shine out in the workshop— 
Stars to glow evermore in murky and 
desolate corners. 
H. W. S. 
From the Bryn Mawr Daisy 


of workers students who have given 
twelve or even eighteen years to the 


study of economics, sociology, and 
psychology. Interesting and significant 


is the fact that persons from all trades 
are attracted to the courses. 

“One of my classes had at least a 
dozen occupations represented,’ Mrs. 
Wootton said. “I recall a felt worker, 
a diamond cutter, a hair dresser, a post- 
office clerk, a gardener, some women 
office-clerks, domestic workers, and one 
married woman who came from her own 
home. Very hopeful, this variety of 
workers; all interested in progress and 
intellectual development, coming _ to- 
gether every week for the hour of lecture 
and the hour of discussion. Only, in 
my classes, it is very little lecture, and 
very much discussion.” One can see 
that it would be so. Nor does one need 
to be told that Mrs. Wootton’s books 
are never on her own_ book-shelves. 
They would of course be in the hands 
of these avid seekers after knowledge. 

A recent illness has temporarily cur- 
tailed Mrs. Wootton’s activities so for 
the first time in years she is without a 
Workers’ Education class. But the 
every-day round of work in her depart- 
ment speaks education among those in 
industry. One of the latest activities 
of the research department is the issuing 
ot a monthly bulletin to be sent to all 
trade union members and local labor 
organizations in England. Mrs. Woot- 
ton said: “Perhaps it will answer some 
of the questions that would otherwise 
come to us by letter. Probably, how- 
ever, it will increase rather than lessen 
these questions, for each case that comes 
to us is an individual problem, not to 
be met by blanket information.” 

The department’s investigation of 
businesses ; the ascertaining whether the 
profits of a business warrant the de- 
mands made on it by labor are invalu- 
able to the unions. This is knowledge 
which can only be gained by experts 
and on it labor can rest its claims. 

It is difficult to get Mrs. Wootton to 
speak of her own work apart from the 
work of the entire department. “Fi- 
nance is my specialty,” she said. “What- 
ever has to do with finance comes to 
me.” And since most subjects lead to 
that significant branch or away from 
it, Mrs. Wootton has a record of much 
work. She has served on the housing, 
agriculture, and education advisory com- 
mittees of her party. She is a frequent 
contributor to labor periodicals. 

A very busy young woman is Bar- 
bara Wootton—busy with things that 
matter vreatly to England. 
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Where Boys May Be Boys 


egy, UPPOSE that you were a 

| boy of twelve and you dis- 
covered a boarding school 
that advised each pupil to 
bring a fishing rod. And 
suppose that on arriving at 
that school you were asked whether you 
wanted to shoe a horse, or raise chickens, 
or tinker in a machine shop, or saw out 
a ship model in a carpentry shop or run 
a printing press. And suppose further, 
that beyond the two trout streams hinted 
at in connection with the fishing equip- 
ment, vou discovered the school to be 
built in the middle of two thousand acres 
of forest and farm land, and the village 
of which your dormitory was a part to 
be a boys’ village, run and governed and 
managed by boys like yourself. Wouldn't 
vou conclude that the founder of that 
school knew something about a reason- 
ably interesting education for boys? 

Mrs. Theodate Pope Riddle, who has 
planned such a school in Avon College 
now being built in the Connecticut hills 
near Farmington, has quite evidently 
gained her knowledge of boys at first 
hand; presumably in the experience in- 
volved in bringing up two adopted sons. 
And she believes she has discovered the 
reason why the average modern home 
and the average modern school fail to 
be educative in the broadest sense. In 
Colonial times men of self-reliance and 
imaginative power were developed by the 
tasks and projects common to the village 
and farm of those days and she concludes 
that these qualities must be induced, to- 
day, by something of the same environ- 
ment. That is the reason why at Avon 
every boy will share in the community 
work of farm and forest besides being 
given an opportunity to choose between 
the various activities of a self-contained 
village. 

Notwithstanding these extra-curricu- 
lum interests, Avon will rank as a cultur- 
al institution whose standards in formal 






By Elizabeth Babcock 


educational matters will equal the best 
secondary schools of the country. In 
beauty of plant and structure it will un- 








This is the story of an experiment in 
education undertaken by one of our lead- 
ing women architects. Some of Mrs. 
Theodate Pope Riddle’s houses have al- 
ready been pictured in the CITIZEN. 
Here is the account of a long cherished 
project—which opens up an absorbing 
subject for discussion. 











doubtedly set a standard of its own. 
Mrs. Riddle, who is an architect of re- 
nown and 


who has designed schools 





before, explains how trom the very quar- 
ries in which the gray-brown Connecti- 
cut stone is being cut to the hand-hewn 
timbers, the college will be carrying out 
her ideals of sound workmanship and 
patient, imaginative design. 

Studying her plans, one finds that the 
buildings—some thirty in number—are 
grouped about a village green, and that 
one—the assembly hall—is placed at the 
top of a sheer cliff from which miles of 
chequered farm land and characteristic 
Connecticut hillside may be viewed. A 
short way from the village and con- 
structed in the same early English forms 
w.th sloping roofs and oaken beams are 
the stables, barns and dairies of Avon’s 
own farm. And beyond these is the 
forest which is presided over by a for- 
ester and which will serve as the school’s 
extensive laboratory of natural science. 

In these buildings, distinguished by 
such beauty, it was easy to imagine luxu- 
rious interiors, but Mrs. Riddle laughed 
at the idea. 

“Beauty of material and authentic de- 
sign,” she agreed, “but imagine the boys 
trooping in with muddy boots from the 
farm and you will see the reason for 
stone floors and excellently strong and 
simple furniture.” 

There is no gymnasium included in the 
thirty buildings of Avon. But the stu- 
dents will play all the games that can be 
played out of doors and that the Con- 
necticut seasons encourage. A man of 
military experience but not in actual 
service will direct setting-up drills and 
personal and room inspection. Mrs. 
Riddle explained why the statutes pro- 
vided for a man familiar with military 
discipline as athletic director. She be- 
lieves that posture needs the emphasis 
given it in military schools as an aid to 
health and to mental poise and, also, as 
a subtle guide to the setting of standards 
in other and more important matters. 
And she holds, too, that the discipline of 





Avon College, where boys can “‘shoe horses, raise chickens or tinker in a machine shop” and confer with their masters 
on academic questions. 


Above, a view of Tuck Lane—a part of the architectural beauty designed by Mrs. Riddle 
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room inspection leads to the tormation of 
good habits. She emphasized, however, 
the fact that military equipment and 
military science and tactics were forever 
banned by the statutes. 

In planning a school that shall pre- 
pare boys for college as well as serve as a 
Junior college, Mrs. Riddle has had to 
take into consideration the enormous 
pressure to conformity entailed by college 
entrance examinations. She expects the 
students will meet these requirements 
more readily because of the qualities en- 
couraged by the individual projects and 
community work—concentration, mental 
alertness and perseverance—qualities that 


OR the benetit ot those who 
have not observed certain 
events, the following state- 

ment may prove useful. 

CZ SW) The International Council 

of Women was organized 
in Washington by the call of American 
women in the year 1888. The work of 
preparing that meeting was largely done 
by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who at 
the time was head of a_ well-known 
classical school for girls in Indianapolis, 
and Rachel Foster Avery, the daughter 
of the former owner of the Pittsburgh 

Dispatch. Susan B. Anthony was chair- 
man of the committee. The ‘Council 
idea” was the federation of all national 
organizations of women in each country 
and the union of all national councils 
so formed into an International Council. 
In National Councils it was expected 
that the exchange of aims and_ ideals 
would stimulate tolerance and general 
information concerning the _ inclusive 
woman movement. It followed that 
some National Councils grew into large 
and influential bodies, with women of 
wide vision in leadership. Canada fur- 
nishes the best example. Its Council is 
the one great acknowledged national or- 
ganization which assumed a large part 

of the suffrage campaign and is not afraid 
of other good causes. 

As these National Councils admitted 
all kinds of women’s organizations, it 
followed that many of them were ex- 
ceedingly timid and conservative and thus 
the entire International Council from 
the beginning was a conservative, slow- 
moving body, as all large organizations 
must be, especially if they haven’t a sin 
gle, concentrated program. The gov- 
erning principle of such groups is al- 
ways a desire to hold together through 
avoidance of offending constituents. 

In the United States the fate of the 
National Council depended pretty largely 








make command of a formal school pro- 
gram an easier matter. Also, as instruc- 
tion will be by individual method which 
allows for time-saving in its avoidance 
of progression by classes, the apt pupil 
should be able on graduation to enter the 
Junior year in college. Each boy’s pro- 
gram will be laid out and followed 
through conferences with his masters and 
for the boy who learns only through put- 
ting theories into actual operation, the 
activities of the village will be of inesti- 
mable value. 

It would seem possible, certainly, that 
no boy at Avon could escape a thorough 
compreher sion of the worker’s point of 
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view. Cut into stone over some door- 
way will be the sentence that the founder 
writes as part of the reason for this enter- 
prise: 

“ACQUAINT YOURSELVES IN YOUTH 
WitH Home y Tasks So THat You 
May Be ONE IN Spirit WitH THOSE 
Wuo Lasovr.” 

In encouraging the Junior College, 
Mrs. Riddle is perfectly aware that she 
is running counter to much of the senti- 
ment attached by boys to four years at 
their chosen college. But she maintains 
that the years from twelve to eighteen 
should be treated as an educational unit 

(Continued on page 29) 


Bit of History 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


upon three national organizations. “The 
first of these was the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. It came into 
existence about the same time as the 
Council, and the two were babies at the 
same time. They did not know they 
were rivals, but they were. The Federa- 
tion at the outset had no object beyond 
self-culture, although organized by wom- 
en of very wide outlook. Meanwhile, 
the activities of the two largest groups 
in the National Council, namely, the 
National American Woman _ Suffrage 
Association and the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance ‘Union, absorbed more and 
more all the money they could raise and 
employed to the limit the energies of all 
their adherents. Their respective causes 
grew bigger and bigger, and their or- 
ganizations spread farther and farther. 
A World’s W. C. T. U. was formed, 
and the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union made its interna- 
tional connections through it. In 1902 
the American suffragists called a World’s 
Suffrage Conference in Washington, and 
the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance was started. The General Federa- 
tion held great biennial conventions, and 
more and more enlarged its program. 
The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and the Suffrage Association held 
annual conventions of smaller delegated 
bodies, and the National Council faced 
two horns of a dilemma—it must either 
do a bigger thing than any of these three, 
or it must become a more or less passive 
clearing-house for its auxiliaries. It 
chose the latter. . 
The Federation, in 1916, voted to be- 
come a member of the Council, but the 
Council remained the anomaly of a 
greater being less than its component 
parts. The smaller organizations took 
charge. Meanwhile the Federation had 
grown into active sponsorship of con- 
servative causes, and after the vote came 





it became tar bolder in its advocacy ot 
more progressive causes. The Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance still 
goes on, and half the nations of the 
world have enfranchised their women. 
The League of Women Voters “carries 
on” in this country, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union have still a 
struggle to enforce prohibition, so 
long their aim, and internationally they 
dream of a dry world. The National 
Council therefore became more and more 
conservative as its largest organizations 
assumed bigger and bolder tasks. What 
its future will be is a problem on “the 
lap of the gods.” 

It should be remembered that some 
time before the war Socialist women 
called a women’s meeting to precede an 
International Socialist convention. They 
demanded of their men a more active 
campaign for woman suffrage. The men 
replied that they would work with the 
women for woman suffrage provided So- 
cialist women would withdraw from all 
“bourgeois” women’s organizations, and 
they did. In several European countries 
there was a considerable defection. These 
women have never returned, and the 
International Council therefore has no 
“Bolshevik” boring from within—a fact 
which all the well-informed world 
should know. That our “patriots” did 
not know it caused them to mistake an 
intensely conservative body for a revolu- 
tionary red conspiracy. 

At this moment the only contact con- 
servative American women can make 
with conservative women of other lands 
is through the National and Interna- 
tional Councils, and these Councils 
possess great possibilities for the future 


of the world, in their power to co- 
ordinate women’s organizations and 
focus their activities. What would 


happen if they should, for instance, de- 
cide to major on Peace! 
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Mme. Homer, 
Singer and 
Mother 





with the united life 
of a happy home. 
Mother of six chil- 
dren, the oldest 
known to the con- 
cert public as Louise 
Homer Stires, and 
the youngest, a girl 
of nine, already 
showing musical 
gifts of great 
promise, Madame 
Homer has aftained 
a fulness of life and 
achievement which 
has upheld the 
ideals of woman- 
hood in this country. 

Louise Homer 
was born in Pitts- 
burgh, the daughter 
of a Presbyterian 
clergyman, William 
Trimble Beatty. 
The traditions of 
her home, where no 
one even entered a 
theatre, were wholly 
opposed to profes- 
sional appearances. 
So it was not until 





Homer was chosen one of 
¢ “the twelve greatest,” it 
4 was a tribute not only to 
the artist but also to the 
woman. 
foremost rank of the world’s singers, she 
has demonstrated in her life that a bril- 
liant operatic career need not conflict 


Madame 


Louise 


Standing in the 


© A. Dupont 


In one of her most famous réles—Orfeo 


©J. S. Wooley, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Homeland”—on the shore of Lake George, where the Homers spend 
long summers 











Madame Homer was studying in Paris, and had be- 
come convinced by her teachers that her voice, besides 
possessing unusual beauty and volume, was essentially 
dramatic, that she determined to enter the operatic 
world. 

The whole family was musical and even made up 
an informal orchestra of its own. But Louise Homer’s 
first knowledge that she had what is termed “a voice” 
was when, a girl in high school, she sang Naomi in the 
Cantata of “Ruth” in her church. She had never 
before sung alone, but after this her voice was pro- 
nounced extraordinary. She began to study when she 
was fifteen, though her advice to students is to wait 
until seventeen before using the voice at all. 

Later, after studying in Philadelphia and singing 
in church, Madame Homer went to Boston and there 
met and married Sidney Homer, the well-known com- 
poser. In the second year of their marriage they 
went to Paris, where, under the best masters, she 
entered upon a truly intensive period of study, not 
only of voice but of language, diction and dramatic 
action. Working under the strict daily supervision of 

(Continued on page 24) 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer and 
four of their 
six children. 
They all 
love out-of- 
doors. 
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Socializing the Police 


By Mina C. Van Winkle 


President, International Association of Police Women 


| This page is furnished by the International Association of Police Women, which 
is solely responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE 


Woman CITIZEN. ] 


N the field of delinquency, 

no other agency can excel 
a socialized police force 
in its opportunity for pre- 
ventive-protective work— 
as Dr. Mary B. Harris, 
Superintendent of the new Federal In- 
dustrial Institution for Women, said 
before the International Association of 
Police Women in Conference assembled 
at Toronto in June, 1924. ‘When we 
have a socialized police torce—and the 
policewomen are pointing the way— 
trained in the methods of the social 
worker, dealing not merely with acts 
but with individuals, seeing the forces 
at play and functioning powerfully as a 
preventive-protective agency—then, the 
epileptic, the socially and mentally 
feeble-minded, the criminally inclined 
degenerate and other irresponsibles in 
our communities will be detected before 
reaching the courts, brought to clinics 
and to the attention of agencies that can 
prevent them from harming themselves 
and others.” 

Modern police departments now have 
or are contemplating the establishment 
of Women’s Bureaus. Where such 
Bureaus exist and function properly they 
are acting as a socializing power to the 
whole police force, resulting in a better 
and more intelligent attitude on the 
part of policemen toward men, women 
and children requiring their attention. 





Problems and Functions 


The police problem is at best a seri- 
ously complicated one, burdened by 
politicians who subvert the power of 
this agency to their own uses and cause 
corruption and the breakdown of 
morale in police ranks. There are 
those police departments that are a law 
unto themselves, where it is believed 
that the policies and practices are none 
of the public’s business. In some de- 
partments the executive heads are most 
susceptible to public opinion, as reflect- 
ed in the press and general criticism, 
because of which their policies and func- 
tions are subjected to many changes, not 
always for the good of the service nor 
the achievement of law enforcement and 
justice. In addition it must be remem- 
bered that the police are a part of the 
whole system of criminal justice steeped 
in the false traditions which oblige them 
to consider the crime instead of the 
criminal. It is therefore not strange 
that they have lagged behind other pub- 
lic service and that improvements have 





been made only after long and bitter 
experience ; but the police are now gradu- 
ally assuming a broader responsibility in 
the prevention of delinquency and crime. 

There are, fortunately, many police 
departments where the administrators 
are upright, upstanding men who would 
render the most intelligent, modern po- 
lice service if the public were sincerely 
interested in their aims and in the wel- 
fare of the community. These officials 
are looking to the women for support. 

In such departments it is a simple 
matter to secure the appointment ot po- 
licewomen. In order to achieve this no 
new machinery need be erected. Very 
little new equipment is essential. Tele- 
egraph, telephone, stationery, record 
forms and postage appropriation are all 
at hand. The employment of one or 
more policewomen in many cases entails 
no extra appropriation because these 
cities have found it difficult to maintain 
a full corps of policemen and there are 
no obstacles in their law preventing the 
appointment of women to existing vacan- 
cies. 

Often the groups which make the de- 
mand for policewomen do not realize 
the necessity for selecting trained, edu- 
cated women and of fixing standards for 
their functions. It is the duty of both 
the police department and of the public 
to see that policewomen are not only 
well trained and educated but, where 
they are to serve singly or in a small 
group, that they shall all be thoroughly 
experienced in social service and that 
the personnel of Bureaus in urban cen- 
ters shall be of various types of training, 
while the administrators must be women 
of broad education and experience in 
social work. Where women of the right 
type have been employed, the ideal of 
preventive work by the police has pre- 
vailed. 

Their functions in general both here 
and abroad have covered preventive-pro- 
tective work, which includes inspection 
of motion-picture and other theatres, 
dance halls, cabarets, parks, all places 
of commercial recreation and public as- 
sembly; investigation and inspection of 
hotels, rooming-houses, public-comfort 
stations, etc.; service at courts, inter-city 
escort of women prisoners, investigations 
of individual and community problems, 
criminal investigations, handling of all sex 
offenses involving women and children, 
preparation of cases for trial, investiga- 
tion and adjustment of individual cases, 
missing persons, and to exercise the 





functions of the police in all cases of 
women and children—to deal with all 
cases of lost children, fugitives from par- 
ents or guardians and with all women 
and children in the custody of the police 
tor whatever cause. 

As part of the equipment for this 
work, the best modern facilities for de- 
tention are essential. ‘There should be 
a good spacious building with adequate 
provision for the classification of inmates 
and for every physical requirement, up- 
to-date plumbing and plenty of hot 
water for bathing so that inmates need 
not “wait for Saturday night,” every 
opportunity for education, occupation 
and recreation and an outdoor play- 
ground, clinics for physical and mental 
examination, diagnosis and prognosis and 
ample appropriation for this under- 
taking. 

With such a plan comprising a Wom- 
en’s Bureau fully staffed and properly 
equipped, communities can require of the 
police a service of incalculable value in 
the prevention of delinquency and crime 
and for the protection of youth. 


The Duty of the Public 


Colonel Arthur Woods, former police 
commissioner of New York City, in a 
lecture to the students at Yale Univer- 
sity, said: 

“In securing this service (Police) the 
public has a grave responsibility. The 
duty of the public toward its police force 
is to provide it with sound leadership; to 
keep informed as to how the work is 
being done; to insist that the policeman’s 
welfare—physical, mental and moral— 
is well looked after; to demand from the 
force a high grade of duty; to despise 
and condemn dishonesty or any un- 
worthy conduct in a policeman or one 
who tempts him; to be quick, cordial 
and generous in perceiving good police 
work and in giving it whole-hearted 
approbation. With this sort of public at- 
titude our police forces would be regen- 
erated ; the service rendered to the com- 
munity would rise higher and higher 
and the policemen, besides doing their 
work better in the old, tried, conven- 
tional paths, would reach out to new 
methods, would find and carry into oper- 
ation means to save those who are at- 
tempting to commit crime so that besides 
apprehending criminals they would go a 
step farther and prevent crime and then, 
again, another long, splendid step for- 
ward and prevent people from becoming 
criminals.” 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


Are We a Menace? 
By Ethel M. Smith 


More on lobbying and the meaning of 
representative government. Mrs. Stokes 
started it in February, with a Washing- 
ton letter on “Lobbying.” Two num- 
bers ago Anne IV’. Slattery attacked “‘gov- 
ernment by post card” and Mrs. Laid- 
law answered next time with her concep- 
tion of representative government. In 
this editorial Miss Smith comments on 
Mrs. George Madden Martin’s article, 
“The American Woman and Represent- 
ative Government,” in a recent Atlan- 
tic. Miss Smith is Legislative Secretary 
of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, and well qualified to express the 
point of view of organized women. 


HE woman voter inspires two 
kinds of fear. One is the 
fear of what she wants her 
government to do—a fear 
felt chiefly by men _ with 

special economic interests which are in 
conflict with women’s social ideals and 
the kind of laws women are trying to 
secure to carry out those ideals. That 
is a simple, understandable kind of fear. 
But there is another kind which sees in 
the woman voter a menace to our form 
of government. The Constitution is not 
safe with women voting. 

This fear has been so much the stock- 
in-trade of professional antis, super- 
patriots, and demagogues that it can in 
fact usually be discounted either as an 
oratorical habit or a superstition. But 
there are men and women in whom it 
has genuine existence, and in whom 
it must be taken seriously. It constitutes 
essentially the subject matter of an ar- 
ticle by Mrs. George Madden Martin 
entitled “The American Woman and 
Representative Government,” in a recent 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly and as 
such calls for answer. 

Mrs. Martin says that organized wom- 
en voters, seeking legislation, are men- 
acing this “republican democracy of 
ours” because they are seeking “by in- 
direction to overthrow its constitutional 
equilibrium.” She says that when two 
million federated club women told Con- 
gressmen they wanted a certain law 
passed, they “not only denied legislative 
representation to these Congressmen’s 
constituents, but also are directly re- 
sponsible for the deterioration in char- 
acter in the individual Congressman.” 

Here then is one woman’s opinion 
which is a complete inversion of organ- 
ized women’s own idea of their citizen- 
ship, and even of representative govern- 


ment; an inversion so complete that I 
tor one dare only speculate as to the fun- 
damental concepts out of which it comes. 
So speculating, however, it would seem 
to me as if Mrs. Martin’s philosophy 
were the pure individualism which 
means, for one thing, /aissez faire alike 
in politics, industry, and society. “I 
could wish,” she writes, “that we 
American women, when our enfranchise- 
ment arrived, had been less organized 
than we were I could wish 
that we at the start of our citizenship 
had been a more heterogeneous mass.” 
Hardly would a suffragist wish that! 
It would also seem that Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s idea of representative government 
presupposes government either as an ab- 
stract science operating in a vacuum, or 
else as something rigid as a_ strait- 
jacket. “Representation” for 112,000,- 
000 people occupying half a continent in 
1925 she seems to visualize as if it 

















@ Bachrach 
still concerned the 3,000,000 peo- 
ple of the thirteen coastwise com- 


munities for whom the government was 
framed in 1789; as if it were still oper- 
ating just as when the New England 
town meeting could be represented by 
men who knew all the problems of the 
town, and when Delegates and Burgess- 
es could know the problems of their 
states because those problems, however 
vital, were relatively few and simple. 
This “republican democracy of ours,” 
as Mrs. Martin sees it, was founded on 
the assumed existence of a profession of 
statesmanship, employing a class of men 
especially gifted and specially trained in 
the science or art of “representing.” 
The function of the voter, she seems to 
think, is merely that of the elector of 
candidates for office. The voter, in her 
conception, does not participate in coun- 
cils concerning legislation or adminis- 
trative measures, but leaves the elected 
representatives to do the thinking and 
“representing” as they see fit. 

There are thus defined at once, then, 
some very essential differences between 
Mrs. Martin’s attitude of mind and 





that of the organized women voters. 

First, perhaps, it is the difference be- 
tween cherishing theories of the past and 
facing facts of the present and future. 

Second, it is the difference between 
her idea of representative government 
and the idea of “government of the 
people, for the people, by the people.” 
Perhaps it might be called the difference 
between a “republican democracy” and a 
democratic republic. 

Third, it is a difference in conception 
and application of the constitutional 
right of petition. 

The fathers of the republic could 
hardly have foreseen the complexities of 
government that were to be produced by 
the industrial revolution, putting con- 
trol of the economic life of millions of 
people in the hands of a few; or by the 
development of the newspaper, the tele- 
phone, the telegraph and the radio, con- 
centrating control of the channels of 
communication, influencing public opin- 
ion at the will of a few individuals or 
groups, and shutting out the circulation 
of counteracting views or information. 
Yet even in the days of the fathers, 
there were groups or classes of people 
seeking rights, and laws of various 
kinds—making known their desires to 
the Delegates and Burgesses, and the 
members of the Continental Congress. 
Certainly the representative of the 
people must have had to depend, some- 
times, for information on a given sub- 
ject, upon persons more directly inter- 
ested than himself. Certainly then, as 
now, he should have had full informa- 
tion on all sides of the question before 
he cast his vote. Certainly then, as now, 
the representative should have listened to 
those people, or to any group of them, 
when they petitioned him, or when they 
protested ; and certainly those who had 
votes had more influence than those who 
had not—else why the historical demand 
for extension of suffrage from class to 

class among men? 

It might have been fairly argued, then 
as now, that if the representative found 
himself petitioned by a large element of 
the voters he, like a modern Congress- 
man, if he wanted to defeat the proposal, 


_ would have “hesitated before their de- 


mands.” The question is, in a demo- 
cratic republic, Should he not have 
hesitated? Has he the right not to take 
into consideration the wishes of his con- 
stituents, or any group of his constitu- 
ents, when he is deciding his position on 
any public question? 

Mrs. Martin would presumably keep 
the representative isolated, untouched 
and “untempted” by knowing what the 
voters want—which is a theory of rep- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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“Clamorous Pretenders” 


WO sound reproofs to jingoes and super patriots have 
been delivered by the Administration within the past 
few weeks. The first was made by the new Attorney- 
General, John G. Sargent. Mr. Sargent declares for ‘‘a 
program of education that will establish a widespread under- 
standing too great and too sound to be broken down by na- 
tional or imperial covetousness,’ recognizes the inevitable 
interlacing of the world’s interests, and says there “must be 
some way attainable by which our nation can share in a 
method of peaceful settlement of national differences... . . But 
before that can be done,” he says, “there will have to be elim- 
inated from the councils either the presence or the voices of 
clamorous pretenders whose only contribution is to stand and 
declare continuously their own patriotism and decry the mo- 
tives of every one who suggests, offers for consideration, 
something constructive.” 
In its reaching out toward a policy of cooperation as well 
as its reproof to ‘“‘pretenders,” the speech must be rated as 


deeply significant. 


. ’ . 
The President’s Warning 
'T te other warning came from the President, addressing 


the graduating class of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Adequate defense he preached, but swung the em- 
phasis on peace by negotiation, arbitration, reason. “I am not 
unfamiliar with the claim that if only we had a sufficient 
military establishment no one would ever molest us. I know 
of no nation in history that has ever been able to attain that 
position. Although I believe thoroughly in adequate 
preparedness, what I am trying to argue is that they are not 
sufficient unto themselves. Pi 

And in warning to potential jingo alarmists: ‘‘I know the 
occasion does not now exist when those connected with our 
navy are justified, either directly or by inference, in assert- 
ing that other specified powers are arming against us and, by 
arousing national suspicion and hatred, attempting to cause us 
to arm against them. The suggestion that any other 
people are harboring a hostile intent toward us is a very serious 
charge to make.” 

We recommend these sentiments heartily to those who need 
them. They might serve as a timely suggestion to our fleet 
on its coming maneuvers in the Pacific—a display which, at 
its best, is regrettable and can be made a thousand times 
worse by any more ill-judged comments on Japan. 


hie 
The Oregon School Law 


GOOD omen for the outcome of the coming trial in 

Tennessee is the overthrow of the Oregon compulsory 

school law, which the United States Supreme Court has 
held invalid. The law, passed on popular initiative by a small 
majority, was aimed directly at Roman Catholic schools— 
the Catholic-Protestant controversy and the Klan issue ap- 
parently being very strongly emphasized in Oregon. But in 
the process of “getting” the Catholic schools, the law sup- 
pressed also all religious denominational schools and all pri- 
vate schools of every sort. This, first the Federal District 
Court of Oregon, and now the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has declared unconstitutional—un-American.  Pre- 
scription as to how and where a child shall be educated ; inter- 








ference with the parents’ right to choose the kind of mental 
care and training to which they shall entrust their children, 
is not within the state’s right. 


hie 
“Crime News’—the New Way 


NUMBER of papers have been experimenting with the 
Ait of “segregation of crime news” lately, with vary- 

ing results so far as the opinions of their readers are 
concerned. But the Des Moines Register, a pioneer in the 
movement, has announced that after several weeks of experi- 
ment it has decided to continue the policy indefinitely. Under 
its plan, the crime news is printed on an inside section, all 
together, so that the reader can find it if he wishes but doesn’t 
have it flaunted beneath his eyes in spite of himself. Suppres- 
sion ot crime news would perhaps be dangerous in several 
ways. In general, it would seem that we ought to know the 
moral tone of our communities; and in particular, there are 
specific danger spots of which the public should have knowl- 
edge. But there is a world of difference between crime news 
and crime stories, played up to pander to and create a morbid 
taste. Opinion is by no means unanimously for the plan, but 
it has hearty approval, especially of clubwomen. 

Indeed, at its Council meeting just closed, the General 
Federation went farther. The women voted to ask their 
home newspapers to make a test of the public desires by omit- 
ting any crime or divorce proceedings for a period of two 
weeks, and promised their support to the papers that come 
closest to their ideals of clean journalism. Both plans are 


well worth trying. 


URRAH for prospects of cheaper vacations—if you go 
abroad. Our Government has sent notes to all othe: 
governments proposing that visa fees on passports be 
abolished, by mutual arrangement. Ten dollars multiplied by 
as many countries as you visit may mean a good many dollars. 
Getting back to no tees will be a small but pleasant sign ot 


peace. 
Abolish Nixies! 


HAT is a Nixie? If you heeded the pleas and pub- 
W licity sent out by the Post Office during early June, 

you know the answer. It is a piece of mail so in- 
correctly or incompletely addressed, or so improperly prepared 
that it can not be delivered or returned without special treat- 
ment, and it goes to the post-office hospital for a postal oper- 
ation. If the operation does not prove successful, it goes on 
to the dead letter office. Two hundred million letters get 
hospital service every year, at a cost to the Government of 
$1,740,000. The rest of the figures the Post Office sent out 
in its campaign were equally shocking—100,000 letters in the 
mail yearly in perfectly blank envelopes, $55,000 in cash re- 
moved annually from misdirected envelopes—one item to be 
deducted from the huge cost to the Government of badlv 
directed mail, but not a desirable one. 

It’s easy enough to make a fuss when mail is slow in de- 
livery or when mistakes are made. This is the other side of 
the picture. The point of the campaign is to ask people above 
everything else to put their own names on the upper left- 
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hand corner of the envelope. The Post Office has other sug- 
gestions too—obvious ones, but it figures this is fundamental : 
every one knows his own address even if not that of his cor- 


a 


Naming the Judge 


N the last number there was a “true 

story” of a woman judge of a children’s 

court and one case which was “‘all in 
the day’s work” to her—the case of a 
young girl who had- run wild and had 
paid with her life. We promised to tell 
you the name of the woman. She is Lu- 
ella R. North, judge of the Children’s 
Court of Clinton County, New York, 
elected two years ago in a very interesting campaign, waged 
on the question of a legal or a welfare court. A law had 
been passed making it possible for a judge of this court who 
was not a lawyer to be elected. Mrs. North, winning against 
a lawyer opponent, has the distinction of being the only non- 
legal judge in the state, the only woman judge of a children’s 
court in the state, and the only woman county judge. 

Such stories as the one told last month are part of the fab- 
ric of her life. Naturally, not every case calls her out of the 
courtroom; but whenever necessary Judge North fares forth 
with the Sheppard-Towner nurse of her county into any re- 
mote district. The number and the kind of such visits is 
eloquent of the need for Sheppard-Towner nurses as well as 
women juvenile judges. Little girls whose mothers sell them 
to men three times their age; children whose fathers swear 
falsely to keep them from school and put them out to work 
so they themselves may lie idle at home and drink and gamble 
away the children’s earnings—heart-breaking tragedies in 
court and out—call for more such judges and more such 


nurses. 


«é 93 
Muster Day 
To response to the President’s veto of the project to 


respondent. 





turn Armistice Day into Defense Day has shown, as did 

the protests when the plan was broached, how very wide- 
spread was the objection to the idea. On his concession that 
July 4th may be observed as Defense Day, there is still protest 
on the use of a great national holiday for a military demon- 
stration. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead write: “We feel 
deeply that there should be universal protest against the pro- 
posed prostitution of our great natal day, The Fourth of 
July, to the purpose of a national military muster. It is a 
profanation of the memory and the great peace and interna- 
tional principles of Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson, and 
opposed to the whole spirit of our observances hitherto, and 
to what is worthy and fitting.” As a matter of fact, much 
of the protest goes even deeper than the day—it is against 
the danger of setting up in our country an institution for the 
glorification of military establishments; for the regular in- 
tensification of the military spirit. Great masses of the popu- 
lation fear an aping of what we most hated in pre-war Europe. 
And this does not in the least compromise their belief in ade- 
quate defense. The objection is not to having the essential 
preparedness, but to that stress upon it which may teach 
young minds to believe this is the one way to peace. We 
could stand Defense Day better if we were farther along 
with constructive peace days. 

Last year Defense Day was considerably softened down 
from the first outline, by the wide public protest. Let it be 
so again, if it must be held. Let it be no more than a quiet 
survey of resources and testing of equipment—a “muster” to 


“smooth out a few rough spots” revealed by last year’s test, 
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as the General Staff suggests it shall be. Let it be free 
from any touch of the military display which was so character- 
istic of the régime overthrown in Germany. And let the 
President's emphasis on the desirability of making the test- 
ing voluntary, not compulsory, be heeded. Above all, let us 
insist on weighing very carefully the arguments for the ne- 
cessity of observing such a day at any time. 


Me 


Peace Maneuvers 


T is a happy thing that to offset the warlike stress of 
naval maneuvers in the Pacific there are to be also peace 
maneuvers—an Institute of Pacific Relations, non-political, 

and unofficial, to which all the nations bordering on the Pacific 
will send delegates for a “process of thinking and studying 
together upon the problems which arise from the 
increasing intercourse of the peoples involved.” Round tables 
and forum discussions will be the method of procedure; the 
emphasis will be upon common interests—not points of dif- 
ference; upon fact-finding instead of argument, and—mar- 
velous to record—‘the conference will be conducted with a 
minimum of publicity.” Subjects to be approached with this 
same wisdom will center on means of developing common 
interests and understanding—education that will give the 
countries knowledge of each other, mutually helpful social 
agencies, such delicate subjects as immigration, social and 
economic discrimination, foreign control. The Institute will 
be held July 1-15 in Honolulu, and before it closes the ques- 
tion of permanent organization will be considered. We have 
seen the list of delegates as it stands now—from Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, China, Japan, the United States—and 
the names are those of college professors and presidents, ex- 
premiers, social workers. In the group of twenty-five from 
the United States are such as Ray Lyman Wilbur (chair- 
man of the American group), Mary E. Woolley, Mary Ding- 
man, Mrs. Parker Maddux, Paul Hutchinson, Jeremiah 
Whipple Jenks, Henry Churchill King, Payson G. Treat, 
William Allen White. In its possibilities for starting a new 
current of understanding and mutual trust, the Institute is 
one of the most hopeful forward steps taken in a long time. 


Me 


No More Wild Animal Acts 
A veut of good news which we somehow failed to note 


but can not pass over altogether concerns animals. It is 

that the big circuses have quite unostentatiously decided 
to rule out wild animal acts. They gave four reasons, of 
which the first was the number of complaints received that 
it is cruel to force wild animals through their stunts, and 
the second, the objections of parents to having their children 
see men and women enter cages with ferocious beasts. The 
circus men should be warmly commended for a concession to 
humane claims—no one can suppose lions and tigers learn 
to do stunts by loving persuasion or because they want to. As 
far as this writer is concerned, she looks forward to the day 
when no wild animals will be kept prisoners in cages, no 
matter if children never see them in live flesh and fur. 


Me 


GERMAN woman member of the Reichstag made a 
speech full of fundamental truths at the International 
Council of Women. At its close a Scotch woman came 
to her and said with tears in her eyes and with voice trem- 
bling: “I lost two sons in the war and I was determined never 
to speak to a German again, but now that I have seen that 
you are a great human soul, I want to shake your hand and 


be your friend.”—C. C. C. 
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What Does the League Mean to You? 


HEN seven-year-old Helen Jean told me proudly that 

she “got A in cizz’nship” I inferred that in her school 
they were teaching what we in the League know as citizenship 
and naturally 1 was elated. A few questions failing to con- 
firm this impression I sought additional information from her 
tather, who explained that “cizz’nship” simply means deport- 
ment. I was not less elated and agreeably surprised, because 
up to this time my enterprising young relative had been distin- 
guished chiefly for general lawlessness. In fact, in her neigh- 
borhood Helen Jean and her boon companion (male) are 
sometimes designated as the Wrecking Crew. 

That a member of the Wrecking Crew should be so speedily 
transformed into an “A citizen’’ started a long line of thought. 
I like the idea of citizenship meaning daily conduct, very per- 
sonal and individual, as well as one’s social and political rela- 
tons to one’s fellow humans who, collectively, are the school 
or the state. 

Sometimes in these days of many community enterprises, 
coérdinating social agencies and clearing-house groups, I think 
we neglect that element of our citizenship which is personal 
and individual. I think there is a tendency to accept the slo- 
gans and programs of organizations to which we may belong 
without enough consideration. This is not peculiar to women 
as even casual observation of the ready acceptance by their 
members of the easy optimism emanating from Lions, Rota- 
rians, Kiwanians, etc., demonstrates. But it is with ourselves 
that we are concerned. ‘Cast first the beam out of thine own 
eye.” 

Is your acceptance of the program of the League of Women 
Voters simply taking it for granted or is it based upon intel- 
lectual conviction and emotional assent? The answer to these 
queries is of vital importance to you individually and of 
transcendent importance to the League as an organization and 
to all that it stands for. 

Those who accept the League perfunctorily have no weapons 
with which to defend it when it is attacked by enemies who 
understand its real purpose, as its unthinking friends may not. 
They are the ones who become panic-stricken when it is 
charged that the League is socialistic and communistic, that it 
is engaged in efforts to secure destructive legislation, that it 
is a menace to the Republic and that its very existence is a 
danger to the Constitution. 

Once in about so often such charges are to be expected. 








They will recur whenever the League is engaged in some par- 
ticularly important endeavor. When we are conspicuously 
valiant in promoting education for peace, the spiderweb charts 
appear. When we set ourselves to the task of protecting 
women and children from industrial exploitation we are 
accused of receiving our inspiration from Soviet Russia. We 
are even suspected of socialistic tendencies when we stand for 
an eight-hour day for women workers. Our advocacy ot 
compulsory education for children, including adequate train- 
ing in citizenship, our suggestion to study unemployment 
insurance and workmen’s compensation acts are cited as exam- 
ples of League iniquity because, forsooth, an international 
socialistic conference, somewhere or other at some time or 
other, issued favorable expressions on these same questions. 

Those who believe with their heads and their hearts (I con- 
sider the heart belief essential myself) in the program of the 
I.eague of Women Voters are not stampeded by opposition, 
neither are they intimidated by misrepresentation. They are 
in a position to give reasons for the faith which is in them. 

Now as “the education of citizens is the safeguard of the 
Republic,” so is our understanding of its purpose the strength 
of the League. Let us get understanding that we may be able 
to explain the League to acquaintances and friends, to defend 
it On its own intrinsic merits when occasions for defense arise. 

To be very trite, a satisfied customer is the best advertiser 
and if you are sold on the League, you can sell it to others. 
If you are “a satisfied customer” what would you take in 
exchange for the interest in life which the League gives you? 
Please try seriously to answer that question. What does the 
League mean to you?—E. J. H. 


Facing the Immigrant Problem 


HOUGH made only to the General Council and pro- 
posing no immediate action or addition to the League 
program, the report of Miss Frances Perkins for the Special 
Committee on Immigration Problems was one of the most 
significant of the Richmond convention. That immigration is 
a fundamental problem, in itself, and also in relation to many 
items already on the League’s program, probably all League 
members agree, and in many states where the problem presses 
closely the attention of the League is inevitably drawn to it 
with increasing urgency. Of agreement on matters of immi- 
gration policy among the state Leagues or even of League 
groups within the states, there is little sign, and perhaps none 
is possible. 
The Special Committee therefore very wisely recommends 
2 policy of study with the aim of building up an intelligent 
body of opinion. Miss Perkins’s report points out the oppor- 
tunity for dispassionate study which is now possible. ‘The 
Committee recommends that for the present neither the Board 
nor the League attempt to reach any conclusion with reference 
to the national immigration policy as expressed by Acts of 
Congress. In this connection, it is interesting to note that in 
the last Congress, although there were a number of bills intro- 
duced in regard to immigration, none of any importance were 
passed except a one-million-dollar appropriation for a Board 
of Patrol along the Mexican and Canadian Borders to pre- 
vent the smuggling of immigrants. It appears likely that 
Congress will not pass any more immigration legislation within 
the next few years, and in the meantime it is right and proper 
that the citizens throughout the country should be preparing 
themselves for an intelligent and informed point of view with 
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ererence both to our admitting immigrants and our policy in 
assimilation of immigrants.” 

[During the past year, by taking into consultation the presi- 
lents of the state Leagues, the committee has built up a list 
ot women in twenty states who have volunteered to undertake 
study as a part of an organized plan. The Committee is now 
perfecting a syllabus and bibliography which will form the 
basis for a course of study to be followed systematically by 
the women interested either as individuals or in groups under 
the supervision of the committee. The spirit in which the 
study will be undertaken is well shown by the statement that 
both reading list and syllabus are “so prepared as to bring to 
the attention of the readers the striking difference of opinion 
and conclusion which various writers and students have 
reached in regard to immigration. It was thought that by 
insisting that both sides of an argument be read, the members 
of the League would be in better position to reach a fair con- 
clusion as to what was really best for this country in its future 
immigration policy, about which there is at present so much 
honest and sincere dispute.” 

The report describes in detail the program of immigrant 
education which the Rhode Island League has carried on 
“most intelligently and persistently” and the attention given 
to the problem by the Massachusetts League at schools and 
institutes. No announcement could promise more to the 
development of study of the immigration question in all the 
states than the one we are now privileged to make, that Miss 
Perkins will herself continue to serve the committee in the 
capacity of Chairman. 


Reviewing Our Voting Habits 


N the rush of conventions, when details of many reports 

are often shunted to one side for the glamour of the feature 
event, many important, but at the time seemingly insignificant 
points, never gain the attention they deserve from busy calen- 
dar-crowded convention delegates. 

This was quite true of the analytical review of the League’s 
get-out-the-vote campaign. To be sure, everyone knew that 
the California Jeague won the cup, after the preliminary 
report by Mrs. James E. Cheesman, and the subsequent pres- 
entation of the cup by Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, but how many 
have noted the other honors and interesting conclusions which 
may be drawn from the official report of the League’s get- 
out-the-vote award committee? 

While the award to California was based on the fact that it 
had the highest percentage of increase in the vote cast for 
President in 1924 over the 1920 vote, from the point of 
actual eligible voters at the polls, it fell far behind in the list 
ot states which have happily been designated as possessing 
“good voting habits.” California stood twenty-fourth in the 
list of thirty-two states which had fifty per cent of their eligible 
voters at the polls last November. 

To West Virginia go all honors for good voting habits. 
On November 4 last, 76.99 per cent of its eligible voters were 
recorded as participating in the presidential election. Other 
states on this honor roll, in the order of their voting achieve- 
ments, are: Indiana, Utah, Wyoming, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Iowa, New Hampshire, Illinois, Kansas, New Jersey, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, New Mexico, Minnesota, Kentucky, 
Colorado, Nevada, South Dakota, Idaho, New York, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, California, Connecticut, Oregon, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, Washington and Ver- 
mont. 

It is also interesting to find that of these thirty-two states 
in the good voting habit list, eighteen were west of the Mis- 
sissippi and fourteen in the northern and eastern sections of 
the country. The fifth region of the National League is enti- 
tled to special recognition in that every state within the re- 
gional boundary, namely, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming, had more than half 
of the eligible voters assuming their franchise rights. 
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Thirty-one states increased their vote in 1924, over the 
1920 record, while seventeen states had decreases. It is inter- 
esting to find, however, that several states, including Delaware, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota and 
Ohio, which had a smaller vote in 1924, are at the same time 
considered in the family of “good voting habits.” 

Deductions may be made and explanations offered for the 
voting situation in each state, but, whatever the case may be, 
there is one outstanding lesson to be learned—the forming ot 
good voting habits. Regularity of habit alone will bring and 
keep the voting percentage up to what it should be—far above 
the national average of 50.92 per cent attained in the Novem- 
ber last election. 


The Indian Fellowship Award 


EMBERS of the League who regard the problem of the 

administration of Indian affairs as one which has a 
very valid claim upon the attention of voting citizens will be 
particularly interested in the award of the first fellowship 
ever offered by the National League of Women Voters. The 
award is made to Miss Mildred Stahl and is for graduate 
study ‘‘of the American Indian problem, the successive policies 
of the Government, and the contemporary administration of 
Indian Affairs.” 

Decision was not made without the most careful considera- 
tion of papers submitted by several well-qualified applicants. 
Miss Stahl, to whom the award goes, is a native of Indiana 
and a graduate of the University of Indiana. She received 
her master’s degree from Smith College, specializing in his- 
tory, and has also done graduate work in George Washington 
University. Her master’s thesis on the Ballinger-Pinchot 
Controversy is to be published in the series of Smith College 
Studies and indicates the gravitation of Miss Stahl’s interest 
to subjects of public policy of present-day importance. 

Miss Stahl will begin her studies under the League fel- 
lowship next September at the Robert Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics and Government in Washington, under 
the supervision of the faculty of the Institute and with oppor- 
tunity for consultation with representatives of the League’s 
own Department of Efficiency in Government. 


Leagues and League Work 


O many members of the New York City League attended 
the reception to the Municipal Assembly in the City Hall 
last month that the reception had to be held in the large alder- 
manic chamber instead of the governor’s room. The Mayor 
gave a short address, and Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, who was 
hostess, described the efforts of the League to acquaint voters 
with their representatives, and to co-operate in all government 
proposals. She expressed the hope that women might sit as 
aldermen very soon. 


“Mi OBILIZING for United States Entrance into the 
World Court’’—a gigantic task facing members of 
the League of Women Voters throughout the land—was the 
subject discussed by Miss Josephine Schain, director of the 
National League’s Department of International Co-operation 
to Prevent War, at the Worcester (Massachusetts) regional 
conference in Whitinsville late in May. 


GROWING membership and a healthy financial condi- 

tion are certainly going hand in hand in the Oshkosh 
(Wisconsin) League. At its recent annual meeting, when 
Mrs. L. C. Martin was elected president, it was announced 
that the League membership had increased in a year from 170 
to 336, and through a plan of grading memberships the treas- 
ury was in a very satisfactory condition, a balance of over 
$350 being on hand to start the new year. 
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State League Conventions 





Florida 


LORIDA League members will devote June, July and 

August to organization, September and October to citi- 
zenship schools in each county. Special ballot marking classes 
will be the attraction a month before the primary, and in 
October and November, the World Court drive will have the 
center of the stage. These are a few of the important conclu- 
sions reached at the fourth annual convention of the Florida 
[.eague in Altamonte Springs last month. 

It was a three-day gathering, crammed full of reports, ad- 
dresses, and round-table discussions pertaining to state-wide 
work in the past and the needs of the future. Three addresses 
by women were especially interesting, one on “International 
Relations” by Miss Cecilia Jeffrey, of the North Carolina 
League, and also general secretary of the Durham Y. W. C. 
A.; a second on “The Workings of a Juvenile Court’ by 
Judge Edith M. Atkinson, of Miami, the only woman juvenile 
court judge in her state, and a third by Miss Elizabeth Skin- 
ner on the status of state legislative measures sponsored by 
women. Mrs. J. B. O’Hara, president, directed all sessions, 
and Miss Jeffries Heinrich, secretary of the third region, 
brought greetings from the National League. 

The convention gave approval to the board’s recommenda- 
tion that the departments of efficiency in government and 
political information be combined, and hereafter be known as 
the Department of Efficiency in Government and Political 
Information, with Mrs. D. E. Austin as chairman. Among 
the subjects stressed for study in the next year were absent 
voting, proposals which would make amending the Constitu- 
tion more difficult, property rights of women, uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws, registration and election laws, state 
and local courts. Publication of the Florida Voter will con- 
tinue under the present plan of financing by the counties with 
special county numbers, a budget of $3,350 was adopted, and 
erganization work will be pushed ahead under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. John G. Leonardi. 


Indiana 


HE president of a city school board was chosen president 

of the Indiana League when the state convention met in 
her home town, May 6-10. Mrs. B. B. White, who is serving 
her second term on Terre Haute’s school board (last year its 
only woman member, this year its president as well), was the 
unopposed favorite for president of the Hoosier League. The 
four vice-presidents elected, in the order of their ranking, are: 
Mrs. Ora Thompson Rose, Rensselaer; Miss Sara Lauter, In- 
dianapolis; Mrs. J. E. Neff, South Bend; Miss Emma May, 
Yerre Haute. Mrs. Walter S. Greenough, of Indianapolis, a 
former president, was chosen secretary, Mrs. Thomas Henry 
Mullins, Ft. Wayne, was reélected treasurer. Miss Helen 
Rogers Hand, Indianapolis, was reappointed executive secre- 
tary for the fourth time. 

The high light of the convention was the pledging of ap- 
proximately $2,500 invested in “Good Citizenship Bonds.” 
These “bonds,” in $10 units, were sold from the convention 
platform in a whirlwind drive of about forty minutes. The 
bond revenue will finance a “bigger, better League.” The goal 
to be reached within the next few months is $7,500. 

About three hundred men and women crowded into every 
available space in the hall the closing night to hear Judge 
Florence Allen speak on ‘““The Supreme Challenge.” As 
usual, her every word was worth hearing. 


Miss Alice M. 


Fiunt, vice-president of the Rhode Island League, was a witty 
and fascinating speaker when she addressed the convention on 
her experiences at Geneva last September when the League of 
Nations was in session. Other speakers with interesting mes- 
sages were Mrs. William G. Hibbard, fourth regional direc- 
tor, and Mrs. Craig C. Miller, president of the Michigan 
League. 

Mrs. William T. Barnes, retiring president, in her message 
to the convention, declared: ‘“‘A League of Women Voters 
is aS necessary to a community as a fire department. If we, 
the preservers of the race, are to be ready to protect our young 
against vicious legislation and abuse, we must be organized 
and prepared.” She urged closer co-operation between local, 
state and national Leagues. To further this end, a “flying 
squadron” was proposed. The plan is to have state officers, 
with a speaker, tour the state and hold “rallies, explain League 
policies and promote closer acquaintance.”” Miss Hand’s 
proposal to enlarge and extend the activities of the Speakers’ 
Bureau was enthusiastically received. The convention closed 
with every indication that the Indiana League is on the for- 
ward march. 


Missouri 


HE Missouri League held its annual convention May 

12-13 at Columbia, the sgat of the University of Mis- 
souri and of Christian College and Stephens College, two 
junior colleges for women. Missouri claims the distinction 
of being the pioneer state in the organization of college 
Leagues. It was fitting, therefore, that the second day of 
the Convention should feature a luncheon where over a hun- 
dred college girls were present. ‘What the League Can Do 
tor Us” was a symposium in which women students from four 
institutions participated. These young collegians “said it,” 
and said it with youthful vigor and earnestness and a frank- 
ness that carried an unforgettable message to the minds of 
the older women present. The reports of programs given, 
and of the growth of interest on the several campuses in 
the responsibilities of citizenship gave promise of better things 
politically for the future. Nellie Lee Holt of Nebraska, her- 
self but recently from college halls, was an appropriate leader 
of the symposium. 

Other speakers who made interesting and valuable con- 
tributions to the program were Mrs. Harris Baldwin of 
Washington, D. C., chairman of living costs for the National 
League, who spoke on the League’s Program for Welfare in 
Government and Dr. Thomas H. Reed of the University of 
Michigan, who discussed ‘“Types of Municipal Government.” 
Dr. Reed’s address was given at a dinner at a local hotel and 
was attended by a goodly number of faculty members of the 
University, as well as League members and townspeople. 
Good reports were made by the chairmen of the several de- 
partments. The adopted program of the National League 
was carefully presented. 

The new president is Mrs. Luella St. Clair Moss, a for- 
mer vice-president of the Missouri League. Mrs. Moss is 
president-emeritus of Christian College, she was nominated for 
Congress in 1922 and was the first woman elected to the Co- 
Inmbia Board of Education. She has held numerous positions 
ot responsibility in women’s organizations and educational 
societies. The newly elected first vice-president is Mrs. 
George Gellhorn, well known in League circles, and former 
president of the Missouri League. Mrs. Gellhorn is now 
president of the St. Louis JLeague, which has a membership 
of 2,850. 
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State League Conventions 





New Jersey 


HE fifth annual convention of the New Jersey League 
bp an unqualified success. As guests of the Orange 
League, of which Mrs. Hedley V. Cooke is president, the 
delegates and friends assembled on May 14, in the beautiful 
home of the Orange Woman’s Club, and carried out a two- 
day program which heartened and strengthened every mem- 
ber of the organization. 

The outstanding events were the International Relations 
luncheon, when Dr. James T. Shotwell spoke to a crowded 
assemblage; a very interesting description of “When Is a 
Citizen Not a Citizen?” by Mrs. Imogene Oakley, and three 
Conference Dinners arranged for the local League presidents, 
the International Relations committee and the publicity chair- 
men. The publicity dinner had six representatives of news- 
papers and magazines, who feelingly described some of the 
features of League publicity. Miss Eveline Brainerd of the 
New York League Weekly News improved the occasion by 
contributing her usual wit and wisdom. 

The evening meeting—following the dinners—included a 
reconstruction and adoption of the state League’s Constitu- 
tion and an able address by Miss Ruth Morgan, third vice- 
president of the National League. 

Finance loomed in large letters on the second day. Under 
the guiding hand of Miss M. Louise Griffith, assistant treas- 
urer of the National League, who was the guest of honor, 
pledging was made a pleasure, and the total secured was 
$2,260. Mrs. Henry C. White, a director, ingeniously built 
up a flag, where the stripes stood for one hundred dollars, 
and the stars for twenty-five dollars. When she finished, every 
stripe was taken and nearly all the stars. 

The election which followed resulted in the unanimous 
choice of Mrs. Charles G. Davis to succeed Mrs. Harriman 
N. Simmons, whose two-year term had expired. Mrs. Sim- 
mons was presented with a beautiful turquoise matrix brooch 
as a loving tribute to her splendid administration. Other 
officers chosen include Mrs. H. N. Simmons, of Elizabeth, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Loren H. Rockwell of West- 
field, recording secretary; Mrs. Theodore Pellens, of Mont- 
clair, treasurer. Nine vice-presidents were elected, as well as 
eight directors, half of them for one-year terms, and the 
other half for two years. 


Virginia 
EVEN out of the ten Congressional districts were rep- 
resented at the fifth annual convention of the Virginia 
League in Roanoke last month. The feature of the first 
afternoon’s session was the “Kaleidoscope of the National 
Convention,” with special emphasis on the New Voters Sec- 
tion. That part of the program was led by Mrs. Gertrude 
H. Boatwright of Virginia College, one of the first educa- 
tional institutions in the State to form a college League of 
Women Voters. Virginia College had sent two delegates to 
the national convention, and these two young women, Miss 
Velva Croft and Miss Sarah Lou Dille, came with ably 
prepared reports. The Junior and Senior Classes from Vir- 
ginia College attended the convention in a body. 

A program of standards was adopted and five measures 
selected for an active program of legislation for 1926, name- 
ly, ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, the placing 
of full-time members on the State Tax Commission, the cre- 
ation of District Farms for Convicted Misdeameanants, ade- 
quate appropriations for the Child Welfare Division of the 


members of the board are, or have been, local presidents. 





State Board of Health including full provision to meet Fed- 
eral Aid under the Maternity and Infancy Act, for the 
Women’s Department of the Bureau of Labor, and for the 
Social Hygiene work of the State Board of Health and joint 
guardianship of children. The finance session was cheered by 
the announcement that $2,000 of the state budget was already 
pledged at the national gala finance luncheon, with $380 
pledged for local League budgets. A $5,000 budget was 
adopted. 

Miss Clark made the president’s address under the general 
title of “The Four Points of the League.” Mrs. John H. 
Lewis of Lynchburg, first vice-president, who had just re- 
turned from Europe after a visit to her distinguished niece, 
I ady Astor, was one of the speakers at the Saturday evening 
dinner. Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, as former chairman of 
the National League’s Committee on Living Costs, spoke on 
Muscle Shoals. 

Three new officers and a number of directors were elected. 
Miss Roberta Wellford of the University of Virginia, who 
in the first year of the League’s existence organized some 
twenty-five local Leagues, and has since served as chairman 
of the committee on International Co-operation, was elected 
president. Mrs. C. E. Townsend of Norfolk was elected 
second vice-president, and Mrs. John T. Lewis of Hanover 
County was elected treasurer. Owing to the fact that she 
is not well, Miss Wellford feels that she can not accept the 
office of president and Mrs. John H. Lewis, first vice-presi- 
dent, becomes the head of the League. 


West Virginia 
EST VIRGINIA Convention, May 15 and 16, in 


Fairmont, was marked by several features: an address 
by the National president, Miss Sherwin, on “Five Years 
of Conscious Citizenship,” and speeches by delegates from 
the West Virginia University League, by Miss Ada Barnett 
on the Child Labor Amendment, and Miss Frances Zimmer- 
man on “Organizing a Finance Campaign.” 

Friday afternoon was devoted to the Background of the 
Program, with speakers from West Virginia University and 
Fairmont State Normal faculties, and Saturday afternoon to 
“Public Office as an Opportunity for Service,” with League 
women, from a member of a school board to a state legis- 
lator, urging the women not to run from office. 

Morning sessions were given to reports and business and 
to discussion of the program of work; the cost, methods and 
value of the Sheppard-Towner demonstrations vying with 
municipal home rule in interest. Concentration on organiza- 
tion and finance, and citizenship schools, as recommended by 
the Board, was adopted by the covention for the 1925-26 pro- 
gram of work, as was a budget of $4,790, toward which 
$1,075 was pledged. 

Officers elected were: President, Dr. Harriet Jones, Glen- 
dale; first vice-president, Mrs. A. W. Paull, Wheeling ; second 
vice-president, Mrs. E. S$. McCollough, Fairmont; third 
vice-president, Mrs. N. R. C. Morrow, Fairmont; secre- 
tary, Ethel Jane Davis, Clarksburg; treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
FE. Carrigan, Glendale; directors, Mrs. Lewis McC. Steen- 
rod, Wheeling; Mrs. G. P. Boomsliter, Morgantown; Mrs. 
Olandus West, Clarksburg; Mrs. William F. Beatty, Park- 
ersburg; Mrs. P. W. Poff, Bluefield; Miss Christine Goffey, 
Charleston. Mrs. Boomsliter, the retiring president, will 
continue to edit the West Virginia Woman Voter. Seven 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





New York's Alderwoman? 


Mrs. John T. Pratt, of the Fifteenth 
Assembly District of New York—the 
so-called ‘“‘silk stocking’ district—has 
been nominated by that district for the 
Board of Aldermen, to fill a vacancy— 
and nomination practically means elec- 
tion. This will make Mrs. Pratt the 
first “alderwoman” in New York. In 
accepting the nomination, Mrs. Pratt 
pledged all her enthusiasm to bring 
about a clean administration and better 
political conditions in the city. Mrs. 
Pratt combihes social and political leader- 
ship. She was a delegate to the last 
national Republican Convention, and is 
prominent in a number of public activi- 
ties. 

Family Endowment 

We mentioned that the interesting 

subject of Family Endowment, discussed 
by Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale in 
the CiT1zEN for May 2, is highly con- 
troversial. It proved so controversial 
among Englishwomen that Dame Milli- 
cent G. Fawcett resigned the chairman- 
ship of the Board of Directors of the 
Woman's Leader because of the adop- 
tion by the National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship of Family Allow- 
ance as part of its general program. The 
W oman’s Leader, while not the organ of 
the National Union, based on the 
same political policy, and Dame Milli- 
cent dissents from the principle of Fam- 
ily Endowment because she believes the 
general effect ‘would be to relieve 
parents of the legal obligation to main- 
tain their children.” It is a friendly 
difference of opinion, but definite. Mrs. 
Oliver Strachey is to take Dame Milli- 
cent’s place. 


is 


Sweet Briar’s President 


Dr. Meta Glass, assistant professor of 
Greek and Latin at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of Sweet Briar College, Virginia. 
Dr. Glass is a sister of Senator Carter 


i Glass. 
td Colleges of the Near East 


Two million, five hundred thousand 
dollars is the sum which the Fund for 
Near East Colleges hopes to raise. With 
this money Robert College at Constanti- 
nople, the American University of Bei- 
rut, the Constantinople Woman’s Col- 
lege, International College of Smyrna 
and Sofia American Schools hope to 
meet expenses for the next five years. 
All of these colleges have done splendid 
work. The Constantinople Woman’s 


College, which was founded by Dr. 











CALENDAR 

World 
Edinburgh, Scotland—June 19-24. 

Fourth Annual Working Conference 

Health Education, called by the 


June 22-26. 


June Conference of the League for Indus- 
near 
Bushkill, Pennsylvania—June 25-28. The sub- 
ject will be the Struggle for Public Owner- 


trial Democracy, Camp ‘Tamiment, 


ship in America, 


Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the National 
Education Association, Indianapolis, Indiana 


—June 28 to July 4. 


Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of 


ington—July 6-11. 
Convention of the National 


Maine—July 13-17. 


A Club Institute at Chautauqua, New York 
—July 14, in charge of Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 


backer. 
World Federation of Education 
tions, Edinburgh, Scotland—July 20-28. 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, San Fran- 


cisco, California—August 1-6. 


Convention of the W. C. T. U., 


American 
Child Health Association, Chicago, I]linois— 


the 


American Library Association, Seattle, Wash- 


Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, Portland, 


Associa- 








Mary Mills Patrick in 1890, has con- 
tributed greatly to the emancipation of 
women, taking a pioneer stand in offer- 
ing women courses in business, agricul- 
ture, home economics, social service and 
These large interna- 
tional student bodies, through mingling 
and mutual understanding of many races, 
for 


the practical arts. 


have 
peace. 


become a potent influence 


From 
the 
Top of 
the 
World 





Miss Arnadottir 


HREE women from Iceland are 

among the delegations of Norse- 
women who have just celebrated the 
Norse Centennial in Minnesota—all the 
way from the top of the world. One 
is a business woman, of fourteen years’ 
good and high standing in Reykjavik— 





Mrs. Krintin B. Simonarson. One— 
Miss Inga Larusdottir, yellow-haired 


and pink-and-white as a fictional Norse- 
woman is expected to be, is a vice-mem- 
ber of Parliament. Which means being 
an understudy, since M. P.’s in Iceland 
are elected for a term of twelve years 
and in the natural course of events a 
vice-member stands some chance of tak- 
ing office. The third, Holmfridur 
Arnadottir, is curator of a famous Art 
Museum in Iceland, and for several 


years before that she taught Icelandic 
language and literature at Columbia 
University. Which accounted for the 
bobbed hair, we discovered by the Ques- 
tion Direct, bobbing not being common 
in Iceland. As a young girl Miss Arna- 
dottir (that word ‘‘dottir’” by the way 
means, as it sounds, ‘“‘daughter’’) had a 
peculiarity—she wanted to study. There 
was no university open to women then 
in Iceland, though there is now, so she 
went to Denmark, and after that came 
to Columbia for her M. A. The Art 
Museum of which she is now curator 
is that of a famous Icelandic sculptor, 
Einar Jonsson. 

Iceland boasts a woman member of 
the Upper House, Ingeborg Bjarnsson, 
whose story we told shortly after her 
election, and grants equal rights to wom- 
en and men in all offices and equality of 
voting at the age of twenty-three. 


Australia’s Election 


At the election held last month in 
West Australia, Miss May Holman was 
elected to Parliament—the second wom- 
an south of the equator to enter a par- 
liament. (Mrs. Cowan, also of West 
Australia, was the first.) Miss Holman 
is a Labor woman, representing a coal 
mining constituency. Her father was at 
one time member of Parliament and La- 
bor Secretary, and Miss Holman ran 
for office shortly after his death. Six 
Labor men stood against her. Miss Hol- 
man is about thirty, and was at one 
time secretary and typist to the Trades 
Hall, which is the central Labor organi- 
zation. 


Chile's First 


The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance News Service tells us that 
Sefiorita Jovita Valenzuela, of Chile, 
has been appointed by the Minister of 
Justice to the Juzgado de Letres of Val- 
divia—which, translated, means, a post 
in a Law Court; and the News Service 
goes on to say that it is the first time a 
woman has served in a Chilean Law 
Court. 





Mrs. Maddux 
Edith Walker Maddux, of San Fran- 


cisco, who is now a member of the City 
Planning Commission, has been named 
one of the twenty-five delegates from 
the United States to the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, to be held in Honolulu 
July 1 to 15. Mrs. Maddux was for- 
merly president of the San Francisco 
Center of the California Civic League 
of Women Voters. 





































































A Business Pioneer 


6¢7y* Othe Pioneer 

Typewriting 
Operator, trom the 
Pioneer Manufac- 
turer, 1875-1905” 
—it is a little sen- 
tence, but it meant 
a great deal to Mrs. 
Mary A. Saunders, 
and still means a 
great deal to the millions of girls who 
are independent through the click of a 
But we are getting ahead of 





| 
Mrs. MaryA. 


Saunders 


machine. 
our story. 

Mary A. Saunders, who was then 
known as Mary A. Percy, was educated 
along musical lines. She graduated from 
Normal College at the age when a great 
many of the present-day girls are just 
entering. She taught, and then she 
married. Her husband died shortly after, 
and it is from this point that her life as 
a pioneer becomes interesting to us. 

It began with a sentence in a news- 
paper —“A bright, educated woman 
wanted to take a remunerative and 
pleasant position. Musician preferred” 
—together with the necessity of support- 
ing and educating a young daughter. 
The remunerative position was with the 
Remington Company; the work, demon- 
strating a new machine which was to 
revolutionize business. Mrs. Saunders 
caught the vision of what a typewriter 
could do for business, traveled from city 
to city overcoming all obstacles, and 
placing the typewriter upon the market. 
It was she who worked out the keyboard 
which has since been standardized for 
all machines. 

Taking her daughter with her, she 
eventually sailed for Europe to introduce 
the wonder of the age. For a year she 
fought opposition, demonstrating speed 
and efficiency, establishing a free school 
of typing, doing everything to awaken 
the British to the invention. And of 
course she succeeded. 

After her return—this was in 1893— 
she gave up business because of ill 
health, but in 1898 she was back in the 
harness, this time with the Audubon 
Societies. Nineteen hundred and _ five 
marked the thirtieth anniversary of her 
entrance into business with the type- 
writer company, and in commemoration 
the company gave her a gold watch in- 
scribed with our opening sentence. In 
1906 she retired from business alto- 
gether. 

Up to the time of her death (April 
of this year) at the age of seventy-six, 
Mrs. Saunders remained active in politi- 
cal and civic work. She was a member 
of the League for Political Education, 
worked for the enfranchisement of 
women, traveled extensively and kept up 
her music. Attractive, with a radiant 
smile, and a keen mind, this pioneer 





business woman left many friends who 
are happier for having known her, and 
an army of independent women, who, 
even though they know it not, owe their 
independence in good part to her. 








We Mothers Know 
By John Drinkwater 


“Peace,” they have said. 
Though the sad profit of our pain 
We grieve till time is gone, 
We shall not learn to build again 
The bricks of Babylon— 
Our sons are dead. 


Stilled are the guns. 
Good-will, they say, shall heal, shall bless 
The lands now, year by year, 
But though the merciful possess 
The earth, they shall not hear 
Our little sons. 


They were our friends; 
Our thought, our breath, our blood we gave 
To make them so; 
They bought us peace, and in the grave 
Is all the peace they know, 
To make amends. 


Leaders and lords, 
Who in your pride decree that thus 
Or thus shall scores be paid, 
An age is building when with us 
Your reckoning shall be made, 
Who have no swords. 


We mothers know; 
By the world’s hearths we sit and dream; 
Again we watch them die; 
They willed the peace that you blaspheme, 
And, though you still deny, 
It shall be so. 
—The Graphic (London) 








City Housekeeping 


By Mrs. Apsie HELMs 


‘on T’S just 

about the 
same as_ house- 
keeping, only 
more so.” 

That is the 
summing-up of 
her job by 
Emm aH. 
Manning, only 
councilwoman in the State of Wiscon- 
sin. While she talked she was deftly 
placing a wriggling baby on the scales 
and inscribing its weight on a chart— 
decidedly housekeeping. The scene was 
the Health Clinic held every two weeks 
at the City Hall, Janesville, under the 
auspices of the municipal health officials, 
and Mrs. Manning, as head of the pub- 
lic health committee in the city council, 
was a volunteer worker for this event. 

Mrs. Manning was elected one of 
seven members to serve on the city coun- 
cil in April, 1923, when the women of 
Janesville, tired of politics in city gov- 





Mrs. Manning 


ernment, headed a reform movement, Voters, and many other lines of com- 
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and by a decisive vote instituted the City 
Manager form ot government. Her 
term was for one year, but in April, ’24, 
she was reélected to the office by a much 
larger vote than in the preceding year. 

She likes her job—which means, 
among other things, that she likes to 
be busy, for she is called on continual- 
ly for all kinds of things. Sometimes 
it is to tell an irate citizen why the 
ditch for service pipes in front of: his 
house is not immediately filled up, and 
sometimes to answer complaints con- 
cerning the depredations of small boys 
on Hallowe’en. She is even expected by 
some of her constituency to run an em- 
ployment agency and to hunt up jobs 
for the needy. It is an interesting fact 
that she has more of these demands 
upon her time than most of the council, 
apparently because she is a woman, and 
it is easier for a woman to tell her 
troubles to a woman. But to all she 
gives courteous answers, and always she 
investigates the cause of the trouble re- 
lentlessly. There is no use in a depart- 
ment officer’s ‘saying “I don’t know’, in 
answer to a query from Mrs. Man- 
ning, because he is asked again and 
again until he finds the answer and 
remedies the difficulty. Women have 
the same problems to tackle in manag- 
ing their homes, and their method is to 
keep everlastingly at it, until the thing 
is done. 

This experiment in City Management 
is non-partisan and non-sectarian. The 
councilmen are elected from the whole 
city, and serve without pay. The wom- 
en of the city, who started the plan 
and elected Mrs. Manning, are solidly 
behind her in her work. By their ef- 
forts, under the auspices of the local 
League of Women Voters, a house to 
house canvass of the city was made pre- 
vious to the presidential election and the 
vote was increased from 5,588 in 1920 
to 7,488 in 1924. 

“There is a distinct difference in the 
sexes, in their attitude on civic prob- 
lems”, Mrs. Manning asserts, “and both 
are needed in looking out for the public 
welfare. Men have largely the financial 
viewpoint, with the thought only of the 
money involved, and women have the 
heart interest, especially in relation to 
women and children. Both working to- 
gether would give the balance needed 
to an unbiased consideration of the prob- 
lems involved.” 

The whole experience of serving as a 
councilwoman for a city of 20,000 per- 
sons, while a bit strenuous, is broaden- 
ing and very much worth while in Mrs. 
Manning’s estimation. She _ strongly 
recommends women whose time and 
strength will permit, to engage in simi- 
lar work, so that their influence and 
judgment may be felt in the conduct of 
city business. Mrs. Manning, besides 
her work in the council, is interested in 
club activities, in the League of Women 
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munity effort. But none of these is al- 
lowed to interfere with the manage- 
ment of her home, in which there are a 
husband and two children. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Lee Joseph, past president of the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, is 
now directing the work of organization 
for the League of Nations Non-Parti- 
san Association in Oklahoma and Texas. 
She is also a member of the National 
Board of Directors of the Association, 
and a member of the National Speakers’ 
Bureau. 


Lee Joseph 


Mme. Homer 
(Continued from page 13) 


her teachers, she was rewarded by being 

able to make her debut in less than two 

years, as Leonore in “La Favorita,’” one 
of the most difficult contralto réles. 

Her début was made during the im- 
portant summer season at Vichy, where 
she sang with leading singers from the 
great opera houses of Europe, and was 
at once hailed as a new star on the 
horizon. From the beginning, Madame 
Homer took her position as leading con- 
tralto, singing Dalila, Amneris, Ortrud 
and many of the roles with which she 
has been identified during her subsequent 
career. 

After her season at Vichy, Madame 
Homer sang the winter season in An- 
gers, the spring season at Covent Gar- 
den and the following winter at “La 
Monnaie” in Brussels. After a second 
season in London, she returned to 
America to enter upon her long and 
brilliant career at the Metropolitan. 

Many and varied are the notable per- 
formances Madame Homer has sung 
during these years, but perhaps none 
made a deeper impression than her 
Orfeo. Her interpretation of this great 
role has been, by many, considered un- 
surpassed. 

She remained at the Metropolitan 
until 1919. Since then, she has devoted 
herself almost wholly to the concert 
field in which she has always been an 
eminent figure and which brings her 
into close relation with a very wide 
public. (Incidentally, one group on her 
concert programs is always her hus- 
band’s songs.) These last three seasons 
she has also sung a number of “guest per- 
formances” with the Chicago Opera, 
singing Azucena, Amneris, Dalila and 
the Mother in “The Prophet.” 

There are long intervals between sea- 
sons, and then it is that the family are 
together either in New York or at their 
beloved “Homeland,” on the shores of 
Lake George, where they go early in the 
spring and linger into the late autumn. 
Here Madame Homer has one studio 
on the lake, one deep in the pines; and, 
in fact, all the family have studios of 
their own. 





A Passport Protest 


The following heartfelt and gallant 
communication recently arrtved on our 
desk, and we feel it is our duty to broad- 
cast it. Secretary Kellogg please note: 


Mp-ATLANTIC 
May 13, 1925 


Dear Miss Dingbats: 


RISE as a good, though hum- 

ble, American citizen to pro- 
test against the archaic attitude of 
our Government toward the free- 
dom of women. 

1 have a wife who for years has 
been foremost in every effort lead- 
ing toward the advancement of 
women. Were I to recite the 
titles alone of the various offices 
and activities which she has en- 
nobled by her support the mere 
list would extend beyond the 
limits of your largest page. 

We recently, and in consider- 
ation of her health, arranged for 
a trip abroad. 

It was necessary of course to 
make application for passports, and 
to have photographs taken. 

After a week’s delay the pass- 
port was returned to my address 
from Washington, in the shape of 
a handsomely bound volume of 
four pages. 

Upon the first or title page ap- 
peared me—my portrait, the an- 
nals of my birth and life, a pro- 
fuse description of my more at- 
tractive characteristics, and the 
lists of my residences, places of 
business, together with a concise 
expression of my patriotic beliefs 
and intentions. The whole illus- 
trated, embellished, illuminated 
and rubricated with decorative art 
of a rich but tasteful design. 

I thus worthily and impressively 


Amewtnients and Extensions 
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occupied the whole of page one in 
its entirety. 

And my wife—that proud, dig- 
nified and accomplished creature? 
On the left-hand corner of page 
four—following an interlude of 
two wasted blank pages—appeared 
a half photograph, rudely torn off 





THE Woman CITIZEN 


beneath her chin, with the bridge 
of her aristocratic nose defaced by 
an embossed government stamp. 

And under the printed heading 
of “‘Amendments and Extensions’! 

Is this, I ask of you; the boasted 
liberty and equality conferred on 
the womanhood of America by a 
democratic nation? 

Or if not—what is it? 

(Signed) A patriotic but dis- 

gruntled Citizen. 


Are We a Menace? 
(Continued from page 15) 


resentative government with which we 

should not all agree. Even as a theory, 

however, many of us see it differently in 

its application to present-day facts. 
Some of which facts are these: Wom- 

en were enfranchised after men had 
been governing this republic for 130 
years. That is long enough for men’s 
public habits to become fixed, and their 
political practices to be more or Iess 
firmly embedded in any governmental 
system. So the woman voter arrived on 
the scene with a set of political facts 
and conditions already made. She has 
consequently to deal with things as she 
finds them, and among the things she 
finds are a lot of organized groups in 
control of local and state governments 
and political parties, and dominant in 
the national government itself. She 
recognizes some of these groups as the 
enemies of the public good, and she 
knows that selfish minorities are always 
active. They are people, moreover, to 
whom representatives in the legislatures 
and in Congress pay heed, because (1) 
the representatives know what these 
groups want, (2) they do not always 
know what other groups want, and (3) 
the active groups have votes and will cast 
them either for or against their repre- 
sentatives who are on the ticket at elec- 
tion time, whereas the inactive groups 
may not vote at all. 

Now there, whether we like it or not, 
is a condition to be dealt with. The only 
way to offset an active minority is to set 
up counter activity by a similar or great- 
er number. Women, if they expect to 
participate in government, must be ar- 
ticulate and active. In this day and age 
they can only accomplish this by organi- 
zation. And articulate, active groups or 
organizations can not be effective partic- 
ipants in government unless they ex- 
press their beliefs and desires, as voters, 
to the representatives they elect—a thing 
they may do by personal interview, by 
mail and telegraph, or through their own 
chosen spokeswomen, commissioned by 
them for the purpose. 

But that is “lobbying.” And Mrs. 
Martin says, “We have here both a 
moral and a political crime. We are 
tempting the Congressman to do evil in 
violating his own sense of right and 
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June 13, 1925 
wrong; and we are denying to his con- 
stituents their political rights.” 

We say, of course, that we are doing 
nothing of either kind. The Congress- 
man is entitled to know what we want— 
how else can he represent us? And 
since he is our elected representative, we 
have a right to his consideration both of 
our cause and of our voting power. Why 
fool ourselves with the idea that he 
would listen to our arguments if we did 
not have any voting power? Generations 
of experience have taught us better than 
that. 

As to his constituents who, according 
to Mrs. Martin, are “denied their polit- 
ical rights,” we can hardly take that 
seriously. His other constituents can do 
just what we are doing. They can tell 
their representative what they want. 
They can organize against us if they dis- 
agree with us, and put in an opposing 
petition. If they don’t want to do that 
—well, the fact that they do not exer- 
cise their rights is hardly a reason why 
we should not exercise ours. 

For what we are doing is exercising 
our constitutional right of petition for 
the attainment of measures we believe 
necessary to good government. If our 
representative is familiar with the subject 
matter, he has perhaps his own views al- 
ready. If he agrees with us, our views 
will reinforce his position. If he dis- 
agrees, and if his views are not sufficient- 
ly able-bodied to withstand the tempta- 
tion that lies in a knowledge of ours, that 
is certainly not our responsibility. It 
ought not to be necessary to wrap a pub- 
lic man’s convictions in the cotton wool 
of ignorance to protect him from temp- 
tation. 

Mrs. Martin is right in saying that 
organized women have set up a new defi- 
nition, a new standard for the “lobby.” 
The word, like the word politics, is 
malodorous, because of what some men 
have made of it, and we would welcome 
a new name for it. But we contend 
that citizenship does not stop with the 
mere functioning of voters as electors of 
candidates, it requires the understanding 
participation in public questions by intel- 
ligent presentation of the views of the 
voters to their elected representatives. If 
self-government means anything, it is 
the will of the people, rather than the 
judgment of one man, that should pre- 
vail. And “lobbying,” the expression to 
the elected representative of his constit- 
uents’ views or desires on a public ques- 
tion, can be entirely ethical. It is ethi- 
cal as women, typically, do it. Until a 
better means is found, it seems a neces- 
sary process in the registration of the 
women voters’ will in government. 

This is the day of organization, of 
collectivism, in contrast with the day of 
individualism and laissez faire, when 
the world was smaller and life less com- 
plicated. Organization is what makes 
industry efficient, it is what makes 
churches efficient. It is what makes gov- 





ernment possible. For women to fail to 
organize and then through their organi- 
zations to express their interest and their 
views on governmental questions, would 
be both stupid and unfortunate for the 
public welfare. There is a common de- 
nominator of womanhood which makes 
women’s point of view vital to good gov- 


The 
Bookshelf 


PERFECT confidence in 
one’s fellow men gives a 
certain confidence in one’s 
self, and that confidence in 
the whole world leads to 
many interesting experiences, even 
though it may bring upon its possessor 
the accusation of conceit, intrusiveness 
and other undesirable qualities. Edward 
Bok is possessed of great trust in the 
friendship of the world, and what it 
brought him he has already told in part 











Wood cut by Bertrand Zadig 


One who knows the novels of Ellen 
Glasgow knows much of the life of a 
Southern city since the days before the 
Civil War to the present. Richmond- 
born and bred, Miss Glasgow has made 
her city and her South live. The early 
dark days, the brave struggles, the dawn- 
ing prosperity, the new splendor; a South 
first gay, then tragic, then gay again. 

Success came early to Ellen Glasgow. 
Her first novel, “The Descendant,” was 
published when she was only eighteen, 
and without the usual heartbreak and 
disappointment her other novels fol- 
lowed at almost regular two-year inter- 
vals—“The Battleground,” “The Deliv- 
erance,” “The Ancient Law,” etc., and 
(the latest) “Barren Ground.” Miss 
Glasgow is the mistress of an exquisite 
old Southern home, filled with books and 
beauty, on Richmond’s Main Street. She 
is vital, active, alert to all modern life. 
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ernment and which women as citizens 
are not only entitled but obligated to ex- 
press. Whatever the demands of Mrs. 
Martin’s “republican democracy,” we be- 
lieve that a democratic republic should 
be governed by the expressed will of its 
citizens on public questions as well as in 
the choice of candidates for office. 


By 


Americanization of Edward 
Bok.” He has now added to our know- 
ledge of and to our affection for him in 
what he calls “some short and simple 
annals of the road,” a volume entitled 
“Twice Thirty.” 

When Bok was a very young man, he 
once asked Henry Ward Beecher when 
wisdom came, and Beecher replied, “At 
sixty. Not before. Then if you have 
listened intently and lived carefully, and 
learned from living, you have stored up 
a background of wisdom from which 
you begin to draw for ripe and correct 
decision.” 

At “twice thirty” Mr. Bok is giving 
us the harvest of his ripe years. The 
new book is far more personal than the 
earlier volume. In it he indulges in the 
sermonizing, reflections, and experiences 
too informal for a biography written in 
the third person. The result is a book 
of delightful and valuable reminiscences. 

Mr. Bok’s connection with The 
Ladies’ Home Journal was doubtless the 
subconscious stimulus that led to the 
reading of “Mrs. Mason’s Daughters” 
immediately after enjoying his experi- 
ences. The lot of women in the world 
is a hard one, and that of the four wom- 
en described by Mathilde Eiker is un- 
usually joyless. The fact that they are 
so real to us and our sympathy, there- 
fore so great, is no doubt the reason for 
the impression of gloom. The conversa- 
tion in the Mason family circle presided 
over by the platitudinous Mrs. Mason 
might have been a transcription from 
life. 

Mrs. Mason was fixed in her ways 
and point of view. Fernanda, the eld- 
est daughter, taught school and poured 
out her inmost self in unpublished poetry 
that was the expression of a thwarted 
creative instinct and of rebellion against 
her dull and iron-bound life. Pauline, 
tied to an office, had a yearning for 
service—and was needed by no one. 
She, as well as her sister, suffered from 
suppressed sex. Bette, the youngest and 
prettiest, bore five children in rapid suc- 
cession, and proved her efficiency by the 
way she got her doctors’ bills reduced 
and boiled bottles and fixed formulae for 
the infants. 

The war and the death of Mrs. 
Mason upheaved the lives of all three 
sisters, and very cleverly has the author 
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shown the changes with that simplicity 
of style that says so much. Bette, 
using her personal charm to get what 
she wanted from the men who could 
give it to her, is a vivid contrast to poor 
unattractive Pauline and her abortive 
attempts to lure the young minister into 
giving her merely a second glance, or to 
downright Fernanda, who saw what she 
was doing and shouldered the conse- 
quences of her own actions. <A_note- 
worthy feature of Mathilde Eiker’s 
novel is the impression of actuality it 
gives not only of the characters but of 
background—church and_ ivied walls, 
and the dreadful San Sebastian Apart- 
ments. 

In these days when every paper has 
its comment on Fosdick and the Baptists, 
or an echo of the Fundamentalist and 
Modernist discussion, books on Christ 








The Short History of Suffrage—in 
the next number. 
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and Christianity are timely. Mary 
Austin has given us a revision of her 
book ‘The Man Jesus” with additional 
chapters on Christ as a genius and a mys- 
tic, under the title, “4 Small Town 
Man.” Her vision of Jesus is as the 
Occidental mystic whose mysticism is 
toward the mastery of life rather than 
the evasion of it. She shows a man 
who is still for all personal exigencies 
“the best exemplar of a man working 
harmoniously with his destiny, refusing 
nothing, repenting nothing, losing no 
ground.” 

All those not engaged in writing 
their own lives or publishing the family 
letters, seem to be engaged in making 
copy of Abraham Lincoln. One of the 
latest to do so is Honoré Willsie Mor- 
row, who gives her version of an old 
story in “The Lost Speech of Abraham 
Lincoln.” At Bloomington, Illinois, in 
1856 an attempt was being made to 
unite the Republican party. Factional 
quarrels had brought matters to a 
standstill. Then Lincoln made his leg- 
endary speech, so enthralling and emo- 
tion-compelling that no one in the audi- 
ence thought to set it down. Mrs. Mor- 
row has woven in the romance of a 
young politician and has told the story 
of the living be’n’s with whom the book 
deals, simply and sincerely. 


T is an interesting business philos- 

ophy which Edward A. Filene of 
Boston, one of the most successful mer- 
chants in the country, gives in “Th 
Way Out,” together with his forecast 
of the next development of the business 
world. Mr. Filene believes that in- 
creased competition in business will re- 
sult in huge combinations, with mass 
production and mass distribution, and 
that this, together with the elimination 
of waste, which will be forced on the 
business world, will result in shorter 
hours and higher wages for working 
men, with lower prices and a_ higher 
standard of living for everybody. With 
this will come increased participation by 
workmen in the management of business. 
“Tt is inevitable,” says. Mr. Filene, 
“When men are told in every political 
campaign that they are sovereign citizens 
with a right to a voice in the conduct of 
public affairs, that sooner or later they 
should demand a voice in the conduct of 
the affairs of their workshops.” 

He foresees that the United States 
will be forced into cooperation with 
Europe, because “it is impossible to 
maintain a prosperous America and a 
poverty-stricken Europe.” The United 
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States refused to cooperate, “because we 
said we did not want Europe dictating 
to us, but Europe is dictating to us now, 
in spite of ourselves, far more than if 
we were sitting in her councils of re- 
construction.” 

An interesting part of his theory is 
that a successful business man instead of 
retiring with a fortune, either to amuse 
himself or to engage in some public work, 
should regard his business as a_ public 
service and find in it all the adventure 
and renown that the most successful 
public career could give.—c. F. B. 


Clubwomen 
(Continued from page 9) 


delegates to go back to their homes and 
their clubs with definite ideas to be put 
into effect. 

There was marvelous music, brought 
to the convention by Mr. and Mrs. 
Marx Oberndorfer of Chicago and their 
galaxy of opera stars, Charles Norman 
Granville, Senta Erd, Themy Georgi, 
Sophie Brandt; and the great pianist, 
Axel Skjerne. There were flowers, and 
color and life and beauty and a magnifi- 
cent banquet; handsome and_ simple 
gowns; there were luncheons, breakfasts 
and dinners; exhibits of various kinds; 
but mostly there was hard work and an 
earnest desire to do it well. 

Opening day brought reports of na- 
tional chairmen, and addresses upon the 
Legislation, Press and Publicity and 
Public Welfare sub-divisions, with Mrs. 
Gilbert Davis, Genevieve Parkhurst, 
Lessie Stringfellow Read, Maggie W. 
Barry, Lida Hafford, Mrs. W. M. Mil- 
ler and Dr. C. P. Emerson, speakers. 
After a great program on the American 
Home, presided over by Mrs. Barry, 
there were sessions devoted to American 
citizenship in charge of Mrs. W. R. 
Alvord, with Oswald Ryan as chief 
speaker. One whole evening was de- 
voted to the department of Education, 
with Mrs. G. W. Plummer and Dr. 
Caroline Hedger as program features. 
Time was given to foreign clubs, with 
Mrs. Robert J. Burdette. foreign cor- 
respondent, and Mrs. Thomas G. Win- 
ter each telling something of ‘the Fed- 
eration’s far-flung line,”’ its arms reach- 
ing over the sea to eighteen foreign 
countries where women are working, re- 
ports showed, for much the same things 
that American women are working for, 
and in much the same way, but looking 
to America for leadership. 

“Tf there is a next war, upon Ameri- 
ca’s shoulders rests the responsibility,” 
Mrs. Winter declared, urging that this 
nation can no longer isolate itself from 
the business of the world. 

The gospel of beauty and its inter- 
pretation was wonderfully pled by 
Lorado Taft, the great sculptor, in the 
closing session, and the delegates went 
home with much to think about, with 
a definite program of work mapned out, 
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_ greater degree of triendliness and 
tter understanding of home and 
problems. 
their resolutions the women de- 
or peace with security; for con- 


ervation of the great parkways of this 
ntry: for eventual resubmission of 


the child labor amendment and at pres- 
nt educational campaign in the 
states that will reveal the need of pro- 
tion of childhood; for an educational 
campaign; for a uniform marriage and 
divorce bill; for a Secretary of Educa- 
tion in the President’s Cabinet; for a 
women’s police bureau at Washington; 
for a dignified title for the woman in 
the home who does all the work of the 
family and who is still listed in the 
United States census as “having no oc- 
cupation”; for clean journals and sup- 
port of these journals; for Government 
acquirement of Mammoth Cave. They 
reafhrmed faith in the Fess bill and the 
work of the Smith-Towner bill, they 
pledged themselves anew to their gov- 
ernment and their homes; they decried 
the work of revolutionists, who would 
so radically overthrow the present none 
too perfect order for one less perfect; 
they gave their allegiance to their flag. 
They adopted this as a creed: 

“We believe in preparedness that will 
preserve our national security and dig- 
nity. We do not agree with those 
pacifists who would destroy the funda- 
mental necessities of defense—nor with 


those militarists who believe that we can 
ever secure peace by overpowering arma- 
ment. We are not unmindful of the 
insidious propaganda of the war-makers. 

“We will do our utmost to counteract 
the effect of such propaganda. We will 
do everything in our power to bring 
about world peace. We know of no 
one thing that will insure nations against 
war. We do know of several that are 
necessary if nations are ever to be in- 
sured against war—the creation of safe- 
guards for those who trust in the peace- 
tul settlement of their disputes, thus 
creating a feeling of safety in place of 
fear, a working plan for the adjustment 
of international differences—ideals of 
peace and the application of law to 
lessen our present emphasis on brute 
force—and the development of a basic 
peace character in nations as well as in 
individuals by building up good-will. 

“Our honest conviction is that the 
world may be saved from another war 
if we go about it at once with open 
mind, rationally and understandingly. 
We know that we must work with all 
our hearts and souls for world peace— 
a just and honorable peace with security 
for each nation to develop its own 
civilization. ‘This issue is a real issue 
in every country and our own responsi- 
bility is in proportion to our power. 

“The women of America of this gen- 
eration can not escape from their share 
of the responsibility.” 





Our Wasted Fruit 


(Continued from page 8) 


shipped during an entire season before. 
Demand at profitable prices could not 
equal the supply. Moreover, there was 
heavy competition from a big crop ot 
California cantaloupes that rivaled 
peaches as a breakfast fruit and from a 
big crop of their own Georgia water- 
melons that rivaled the peaches as a 
dessert. 

Last year, for the first time, the state 
had the benefit on a large scale of the 
new shipping point inspection service of- 
fered during the past few years by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
cooperation with the states. Over a 
hundred inspectors worked in the state 
and over 8,000 carloads were inspected 
before shipment. Many more under- 
sized, overripe and otherwise undesirable 
peaches were thrown out as a result of 
this service than ever before. They 
would not have brought enough to pay 
freight charges and would have injured 
the market for the good peaches. Both 
shippers in the orchards and dealers in 
the markets commended the results and 
are enthusiastic for the continuance of 
the service. 

The inspectors have no police power. 
They offer service in the true sense of the 
word. Although their work is at the 
car-door, this first year they did much 
educational and demonstration work at 
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the growers’ packing houses, showing 
them how to improve their grading proc- 
esses and how to improve their packs. 
Each year under inspection should see 
increased improvement in shipping only 
high-class fruit. 

For standardization is one ot. the 
needs of the peach industry. Successful 
advertising to increase consumption must 
be based on a standardized, reliable prod- 
uct and pack. And to secure this, fur- 
ther organization is needed among the 
growers. They have the exchange but 
it does not embrace a large enough per- 
centage of the growers. 

And with standardization comes the 
question of disposing of the poorer classes 
of peaches. As yet there is limited pro- 
duction of peach by-products like jams 
and marmalades. The off-grade and cull 
peaches are almost a total loss. Experi- 
mental work needs to be done to deter- 
mine the possibilities of profit in a peach 
by-products industry in Georgia. 

Turning now to the city end, we come 
to the consumer—the housekeeper with 
her concern over the price she pays for 
peaches, while at the same time bushels 
and bushels of them are rotting on the 
trees in Georgia. If they are spoiling 
for a market why aren’t prices at least 
as low as they were in our childhood? 
Farmers made a living from their peaches 
then. 

When the peaches are unloaded at the 
large city they have by no means finished 
their journey. In New York City, for 
instance, they may be carried by truck 
from the great terminal piers to the big 
centralized market on the lower West 
Side of Manhattan Island, where they 
are sent to any of five principal jobbing 
markets, which in turn supply retailers 
over a wide city and suburban territory. 
Greatly increased arrivals of fruit for 
New York have made it necessary at 





times to use New Jersey yards and 
freight houses for overflow receipts. 
These changes and movements must be 
made as rapidly as possible, but it some- 
times happens that it takes as long after 
reaching New York City for a peach to 
reach its final place on the dining-room 
table as to make the whole journey from 
Fort Valley to Manhattan. 

These constant loadings, unloadings, 
changes and rides are expensive and have 
much to do with the price the customer 
pays for his peaches. And every peach 
that spoils on the long journey, or in 
handling and delays, helps to increase 
the price the customer must pay for those 
that made the journey safely. As long 
as we insist upon living in dense cities 
hundreds of miles from any gardening 
or orchard area we will have a compli- 
cated marketing problem and relatively 
high prices to the consumer even though 
the farmer may not be breaking even. 
A few voices among the sociologists are 
heard in a plea for decentralization but 
there is no marked tendency toward it. 
The marketing experts must accept hu- 
man nature largely as it is and devote 
themselves to fitting the marketing ma- 
chinery to existing conditions. 

“Tf the growing of peaches in Georgia 
is to be continued on an economical ba- 
sis,” say the agricultural experts, “the 
problem of marketing such an immense 
quantity in the necessary short time of a 
few hot weeks will require the best 
brains of the industry and of all factors 
concerned. Growers, marketing agen- 
cies, railroads and refrigerator lines, 
bankers and marketing officials must co- 
operate in determining its solution. Any- 
thing less than the utmost effort of each 
and every one concerned may spell ruin 
for the man most vitally interested, the 
peach grower, and his prosperity or ruin 
concerns the prosperity or ruin of all.” 
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Daily Dozening 
I] 


By GULIELMA F. ALsop 
College Physician at Barnard 


N the last number we started the out 

line of a “daily dozen” for both 

beauty and health. Exercises for 
ankles, head, neck and shoulders were 
given. The series continues: 

The American waist is fairly good in 
proportion. Since women have discard 
ed the corset, their bodies get as much 
natural bending and twisting exercises as 
men’s so that the thick and unwieldy 
woman’s waist is vanishing. If, how- 
ever, waist exercises are needed the fol- 
lowing three are very good: 

Waist Exercises 

1. Stand erect. ‘Touch the finger tips 
behind the neck, bending the elbows out 
on each side of the neck, absolutely hor- 
izontal. (Take care they do not flap 
forward.) Bend at the waist, bringing 
the upper part of the body to the hori- 
zontal, and, as you do this, look at 
yourself in a mirror facing you. This 
throws back the head as the body is bent. 
Return to the upright position. (This 
is the fourth exercise in the Walter 
Camp series.) Many people find it hard 
at first to bend at the waist. They bend 
at the hips. If the waist-bending exer- 
cise is done slowly, in front of the mir- 
ror, it will come easily. 

2. Spread the feet slightly apart to 
give the body a firm base. Raise both 
arms to the horizontal. Stand in front 
of a mirror, and through the entire ex- 
ercise hold the head steady and look at 
yourself. Then swing the shoulders (so 
carrying the arms and upper torso with 
them) alternately front and back to a 
right angle. This exercise can be done 
as fast as possible. It twists the body at 
the waist violently and removes all su- 
perfluous waist fat. 

3. Lie on the back on a mat. Raise 
both legs, knees stiff, half way up. Then 
lower one leg as the other is raised. Do 
not raise the legs all the way up to the 
perpendicular, but only about half way, 
as this increases the pull of gravity. Do 
this twenty to forty times. This exer- 
cise is also an abdominal exercise, good 
for removing surplus fat on both waist 
and abdomen. 

Abdominal Exercises 

All leg-raising and kicking exercises 
are essentially abdominal exercises. 

1. Lie flat_on the back on the floor. 
Raise both legs, knees stiff, to the per- 
pendicular, twenty to forty times. 

2. Lie flat on the back on the floor. 
With bent knees raise first one leg to- 
ward the chin, then the other, in a swift 
and vigorous rhythm, one knee coming 
up as the other goes down, twenty to 
forty times. 

3. Lie flat on the back on the floor. 
Bring both knees at the same time up to 
meet the chin, lifting the head to meet 
the raised knees and touching the knees. 
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This squeezes up the entire body. 
Hip Exercises 

1. Stand erect. Rise on tip toes. Do 
not let the heels touch the floor. Bend 
both knees to a deep squatting position. 
Return to erect tip toes. Repeat ten to 
twenty times. This is the classical deep- 
knee bend. This is also an extremely 
vood heart exercise, as those will discover 
who try it forty times a morning. 

2. “The Twist Kick” (Doctor 
Crampton’s). Stand erect. Hold both 
arms out horizontally, on a level with 
the shoulders. Kick the right hand with 
the left foot and alternate, to about 
forty times. This exercise is a waist, 
abdominal and hip exercise in one and is 
very economical of precious morning 
time. 

3. “The Pep Kicks” (Doctor Cramp- 
ton). Stand erect. Hold both hands 
on a level with the chin, palms down- 
ward, in front of the shoulders. Kick 
alternately the palm of each hand with 
the raised bent knee, taking care not to 
lower the hard to meet the knees but to 
raise the knees all the way. 

In planning a personal daily dozen, 
if an individual wishes to concentrate on 
one part of the body she can elaborate 
the exercises for that region. Any ges- 
ture that bends and twists a part will 
strengthen the muscles and tendons and 
remove fat. 

No exercise will produce any visible 
result on the shape and beauty of the 
body unless it is done frequently and 
persistently. So in setting out upon the 
career of “daily dozening”’ it is wiser to 
choose a few exercises and keep at them 
daily than to be too ambitious at the be- 
ginning. Any woman can give four 
minutes a day and after giving that 
much for a month she will feel so much 
benefit, as well as be so pleased with the 
result, that she will be likely to increase 
her allowance of time to ten minutes. 


Boys 
(Continued from page 12) 


and that more progress can be made 
by many boys in this period than is re- 
quired by entrance examinations. 

One service she wants the school to 
render is the opportunity for each boy 
to acquire the foundation of responsible 
citizenship. The daily life is planned 
with a view to present all phases of life 
that the student will encounter in an 
adult community. For that reason, the 
boys will become voting citizens and 
office-holders in their village, and for that 
reason, too, a bank is established where 
they will keep their own accounts—not 
only for sweets and those small extras 
that schoolboys love but for their proj- 
ects: the raising of prize vegetables or 
the making of some intricate bit of 
mechanism. 

Avon College is planned as a memorial 
to Mrs. Riddle’s father, the late Alfred 
Atmore Pope. The founder believes 


that it will express the opinion ot many 
fathers and mothers who agree in finding 
that a mechanistic age has made life in 
many homes tar too smooth for youth, 
depriving them of the joy and power 
gained by following a hard task from its 
inception to its conclusion. 

It is interesting to note in the statutes 
of the college that at least three members 
of the Board of Regents shall be women. 
This board will determine the educa- 
tional policy of the college as the advice 
of the trustees is limited strictly to 
financial matters. 

The village of Old Farms has seen 
the completion of its first buildings. 
What its precise influence will be on 
the great, tradition-wrapped secondary 
schools of the country has yet to be de- 
termined. Certainly in decreeing that 
secondary education for boys shall call 
tor a special technique and special envi- 
ronment it becomes an adventure that 
commands the interest of educators 
everywhere. And if, as it plans, it is 
able to give boys a better idea of their 
individual aptitudes and start them on 
their college careers with the ability to 
make a more discriminating choice and 
a more persevering pursuit of electives, 
they will be the proof that a vast amount 
of criticism had best be turned from the 
college to the pre-college period. 





What Do You Know? 


HE reason there were six questions 

in the list published on page 30 of 
the May 30 issue is a bit Irish. It is 
because there are seven women honored 
in the Hall of Fame! One had already 
been mentioned in a preceding paragraph 
—and so there were six. The answers 
are: 


1. Emma Willard (1787-1870) was 
a pioneer in the education of girls. - 

2. Maria Mitchell (1818-1889) was 
a famous astronomer, professor of as- 
tronomy at Vassar College. 

3. Mary Lyon (1797-1849) founded 
the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
now Mount Holyoke College. 

4. Charlotte Cushman (1816-1876) 
was an actress, particularly of Shakes- 
pearean roles. 

5. Alice Freeman Palmer (1855- 
1902) was president of Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

6. Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” lived from 1811 
to 1896. 


Now we'll ask hot-weather questions: 


1. Who is the woman golf cham- 
pion of the world? 2. Who is the presi- 
dent of the Girl Scouts? 3. The Ameri- 


can woman swimming champion? 
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With Our Readers 


RECALL that some time ago you in- 

vited some discussion of the prohibition 
question in vour columns. May I take you 
up? 

My home is on the outskirts of one of the 
older county seats, a town of about 2000. I 
moved to the community more than thirty 
years ago. At that time there were five bar- 
rooms and two drug stores doing a thriving 
liquor business. On Saturdays and Sales 
Mondays the square became a common 
stamping ground for the outlying territory 
and there were frequent fights. Often pistol 
battles between “drunks” resulted in killings. 
None of these things could have happened 
without liquor. There was a sort of indul- 
gent enforcement of law upon the square, but 
the populace generally looked after its own 
safety. 

Our state voted prohibition as far back as 
the early nineties, but our legislature decided 
somehow or other to substitute the dispensary 
system. While it may have helped matters in 
the towns, things were worse in the country. 
The law required that there be “no drinking 
on the premises,” which transferred it to 
offices and alleys, highways and thickets, and, 
worse still, to the homes. To make matters 
still worse, the dispensary became headquar- 
ters for dirty politics, for graft and scandals, 
and many other unexpected evils resulted 
from a state going into the liquor business. 

At last we secured prohibition and there 
was improvement, except along our wet 
borders. Of course, the situation could not be 
satisfactory so long as our neighboring states 
were “wet.” National prohibition has been 
a godsend to our people, and no matter what 
“they” say about it not prohibiting, I want 
to say that it is doing remarkably well. In- 
stead of stalking at noonday by permission 
of the law, the vendor can only come out of 
nights, and does a risky and dangerous busi- 
ness. Saturdays and Salesdays are like tame 
kittens compared to the wildcats of pre-pro- 
hibition days. Under the barroom and dis- 
pensary systems lone women and children 
going about at night was not to be thought 
of, but our streets are comparatively safe 
under prohibition. 

Probably prohibition will always be harder 
to enforce in some communities than others, 
but the public welfare demands it, and there 
can be no alternative. It is cowardly to 
take fright at all the wet propaganda; in- 
stead it should fire our blood to make it 
hotter for every one who dabbles in the ne- 
farious business. 


e, ce Th 
Edgefield, S 


NE of the leading arguments in favor of 

the City Manager is that “The City 
Manager City has LOW taxes and least vice 
conditions”—the latter lost sight of by Miss 
de Zouche, in her Crrizewn article. 

Low running city expenses follow elimi- 
nated vice conditions. The W. C. T. U. have 
almost won Prohibition and now if the Wom- 
en’s Clubs endorse the City Manager move- 
ment, yes, demand it, they will do a lot to 
improve the vice conditions, for under this 
the police become free of their political 
bosses. This has been proven in many City 
Manager Cities and results beat theories. 
The men can be interested by appealing to 
them on the tax topic and the women surely 
on the vice problem facts. I firmly believe 
that the time is not far away that industries 
will not locate where the City Manager plan 
is not in use. 

I am trying in a “machine” city to get the 
City Manager in operation here, with poor 
prospects, but the article and the editorial on 
the topic are O. K. and will help. 


M. S. Sep. 
Easton, Pa. 


OUR report in the last issue of your pub- 

lication of the fact that a certain railroad 
company was going to employ married women 
seems to be made with some elation. 

I wonder if vou have ever thought of the 
effect on the morals of our land of allowing 
married women to retain their pre-marriage 
occupations. I have no quarrel with women, 
unmarried or widows, going out of their 
home for employment. But it seems to me 
that when a normal woman marries a per- 
fectly normal man, she has only one duty to 
perform, and that is to bear that man a fam- 
ily of normal and healthy children. If she 
does not want to do that she should not dis- 
grace the marriage relationship, but remain 
single. . . . This married women in the busi- 
ness world situation is growing serious. Let 
women who want to work outside of the 
home, women who do not want to bear 
children, remain single. 

z. 


Scholfield, Wisconsin. 


RECENT copy of the WomAn CITIZEN 
fell into my hands and I desire to ex- 
press my great appreciation of the fairness 
and broadness with which you deal with 
every subject and especially pleased am I with 
your “Women in the Pulpit.” As I am a 
minister I know something of the hardships 
through which they have to pass to be recog- 
nized by the “brethren ministers.” During 
the late war, there was a dearth of ministers 
of my denomination (Universalist) in this 
state, our men having either answered to the 
call to service or aiding in other capacities. 
There was need for ministers. I, as a minis- 
ter’s wife, spent a year in “lay service,” the 
next year was as a duly “licensed minister” 
and after a year of strenuous study and exam- 
inations, I was “ordained.” . Nine of the 
happiest years of my life have been spent 
since my entrance into this work, but it has 
not been easy. 
I was the first woman minister to be or- 
dained in the state of Georgia and gradually 
prejudice is dying, but it is dying hard. 


LADIE ROWLETT. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


The letter which follows has so delight- 
fully human a quality thai we want to share 
it—of course without sharing knowledge of 
the author’s identity. 


SOMETIMES feei that the Woman CrtI- 

ZEN is the only really intelligent under- 
standing friend I have, meaning that group 
of women it represents and including their 
vast efforts, sacrifices and courage. They do 
understand the average woman heart. 

It being Friday and cleaning day, hav- 
ing cleaned the silver and the ice-box, I fly 
in the face of providence by snatching this 
time to write. Since your first notice I have 
made all the numerous articles of dress, in- 
cluding a coat for my daughter who is grad- 
uated next week from high school; also done 
endless things for my youngest son, who 
finishes college this spring—my daily task be- 
ing to take care of a family of eight or nine; 
feed, “sleep,” launder, clean and press each for 
the public appearance each must make. 

AND I want to go to school some more, 
—but having five children and no longer an 
income, the prospect isn’t very encouraging. 
But such good children—and they would all 
be scandalized stiff if they thought I’d write 
such a letter as this. 

If this contains $2 it means the passing of 
a hope to have a new hat to wear to afore- 
said commencement exercises—but what’s the 
use of a new hat if there aren’t any new 
thoughts in the head it is en? 
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Women Who Are Helping to Make The Woman Citizen cosisu- 


Citizen Cooperators 


MARCH 11—APRIL 29, 1925 


wc. Was. G.. WOOK.) o:05055005.<600 $ 100.00 
Mrs. S. B. Woodward..........+..- 100.00 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt........ 25.00 
Mrs. William G. Hibbard......... 25.00 
Mrs. George A. Thayer............ 10.00 
SS ee eee ere 10.00 
Edith NN Saas te eer mig 10.00 
Se a ae ee re 10.00 
Helen S. Stearns..........--eeeees 10.00 
I ER a ee 10.00 
SE ee eee 10.00 
Mary W. Lippincott............0:. 10.00 
Montgomery Co. League of Women 
ENP et ee eee 10.00 
Mrs. Robert Glassford............. 7.00 
Mrs. F. H. Lehmkahl.............. 5.00 | 
Sarah Stokes Halkett.............. 5.00 
Mik: EAGE MUN § 5.5 ous 80:301505 0.0% 5.00 | 
ee. rere 5.00 
Mrs. Robert Rieger............... 5.00 
Mrs. W. Alexander................ 5.00 
ise Wl MER os 0. gop .cscctiee-escne 5.00 | 
SS eS eee 5.00 
a eh a” ee 5.00 
Mrs. James E. Thompson.......... 5.00 
ee 5.00 
Elizabeth D. Shaw................. 5.00 
ea ee oss Vk eed comGennee 5.00 
Miss A. M. Hathaway.............. 5.00 
Miss M. M. Wasson................ 5.00 
Mrs. A. A.. Jackeet. << ...6.5.0502.. 5.00 
Mrs. F. A. Redington.............. 5.00 
Mrs. Charles S. Suffern............ 5.00 
Mrs. Jennie C. Robinson.......... 5.00 
eS eee rae 5.00 
Mrs. M. A. Warburton............ 5.00 
Oe | Re re 9.00 
TE ea 5.00 
Mrs. F. W. Wardwell...... heeiad 5.00 
Dr. Ella G. Lapton... ..........6:06-00008 5.00 
en. ee 5.00 
Mrs. Arthur Rotch................ 5.00 
Mrs. A. E. Sleeper... ....0002205008 5.00 
Mrs. C. W. S. Mclilrey............. 5.00 
Louise Stanley .............. etars 5.00 
en ee es 5.00 
Oe ene 5.00 
Mrs. Mary Etnier.................. 5.00 
ee 5.00 
ee 5.00 
Mrs. K. L. Butterfield. ............ 5.00 
oe 5.00 
Mrs. P. Hanauer.................. 5.00 
Rare. WR. NN. WMarBle. .66ccscccccsace 5.00 
ie ee 5.00 
Prof. M. P. Whitney. «.. .........0..5 + 5.00 
Be =. ee 5.00 
ee ee ae PS 5.00 
Mrs. F. S. Chase (4th donation)... 5.00 
Mrs. J. Milton Griscom............ 5.00 
Diva. KR. Mei. JOnmes.< <cscsc cece 3.00 
Mrs. C. O. Barrows................ 3.00 
Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany............ 3.00 
Miss M. L. Dwight................ 3.00 
Mrs. Will Harris.................. 3.00 
Mrs: M. Fairchild................. 2.00 
Jennie E. Pierce.................. 2.00 
Mrs. Alexander Kohut............. 2.00 
Mary D. Buxton.................. 2.00 
eo Sees 1.00 
Mrs. Charles H. Tweed............ 1.00 
Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith.......... 1.00 
Mrs. J. C. De eae 1.60 
Ellen Ee See 1.00 
Katherine B. ee ree 1.00 
Mrs. Adele A. Frank............... 1.00 
Mrs. A. H. Thomas............... 1.00 
Mary Roberts Coolidge............ 1.00 
. 3 ee 1.00 
 ) 2 SSpRRpeeeapaee 1.00 
Gertrude Atkinson................ 1.00 
Miss M. M. Gardner............... 1.00 
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Woman Citizen Committee of Greenwich Girl Reserves 


O you sometimes feel discouraged over what you see in the public 

press about the decadence of the youth of today? That is not the 
whole story. Never in the history of the world has the youthful gen- 
eration had such high ideals, such aspirations for service, such under- 
standing of civic responsibility, nor, as a matter of fact, such an oppor- 
tunity for training in leadership. One has only to attend a few Boy 
Scout and Girl Scout meetings, or those of Camp Fire Girls or Girl 
Reserves and hear the discussions, to get a renewed inspiration. 


At a small citizenship meeting in Greenwich, Conn., the part that 
the Woman Citizen is playing in helping to encourage an informed 
public opinion throughout our nation was mentioned, and the need for 
doubling the circulation of the Crrizen if this work is to go on. The 
CitizENn’s $100 offer to women’s organizations was explained. 


Miss Marjorie Etter, the Girl Reserve Secretary of the Y. W. C. A., 
said: “The Greenwich Girl Reserves would like to have a share in mak- 
ing the WOMAN Citizen a success. We will secure a hundred subscrip- 
tions.” The girls went to work with the feeling that they were doing 
a national service. They called upon the club women, the League of 
Women Voters, the College Club and the church women to help them 
and the women were glad to respond. The Girl Reserves rendered a 


public service and at the same time added $100 to their treasury. 


If two hundred organizations throughout this country would feel this 
same urge for an informed public opinion in the nation and would 
work to place the WomAN Citizen in 20.000 additional homes, the suc- 


cess of our ideal would be assured. 


Mrs. Milan Goodrich.............. 1.00 , Mrs. Harry L. Welles............. 1.60 
Weeee B.. Tic TREES 5 oisiscisc cos vases 1.00 wean 
Gertrude Weston ................. a rer $ 621.00 
Ps oe I ois ine Cowes aa 1.00 | PE ie So iawwinaliceas qaisniewtains 7,758.00 
oe OY OS Se ence 1.00 | a 
Elizabeth Munson ................ 1.00 | Total ........sccccsoeccessccees $8,379.00 
Se Se 1.00 Will every woman who is helping to make 
Mrs. George A. Talbot............. 1.00 | the Woman Citizen, many of whom we 
eee BO PR. 6.3 pen scawensene 1.00 | cannot thank personally, please take for 
Oe See eee 1.00 | herself this public expression of the 
Mrs. Walter L. Kohler............ 1.00 | CitizEN’s warm thanks for her cordial and 
Mrs. F. W. Scheidenhelm.......... 1.00 | valuable co-operation. 











Im glad you like 
my all-day’ shoes 


“I certainly like to wear them. No matter how 
warm the day is they are as easy on my feet in the 
evening as they were when I put them on in the 
morning. They're Cantilevers—those shoes that 
are built just like the foot with a flexible arch and 
natural shape. It’s fine to wear shoes that make 
you feel so up-and-doing. You notice how much 
further I can walk these days.”’ 


It is wonderful what a difference shoes can make 
in the way you feel. Some shoes work against you 
all-day long, nagging your nerves and restricting 
your feet. No wonder they tire you. Cantilevers 
conform to the feet and function with them. They 
are gracefully proportioned shoes which fit the 
feet easily, smoothly and comfortably. 





A flexible shoe ~ 


your flexible foot 


Cantilever Shoes are modeled 
along the natural lines of the foot 
and are flexible from toe to heel. 

of nd relief 
from puffy, burning feet in these 
comfortable shoes. They allow 
Nature’s “cooling system’’ to oper- 
ate efficiently by freeing the circu- 
lation, which permits the feet to 
keep cool, comfortable, active. In 
Cantilevers your whole foot is td 
to function, with the easy flexibil 
that Nature intends. 

Cantilevers give youall-daycom- 
fortand ney e foot muscles well 
exercised and strong. 





Cantilevers are made in a variety of styles that 
will please the most fastidious women. There are 
trim, comfortable oxfords for walking and general 
utility wear, fashionable pumps in a variety of 
easy fitting models and a number of white kid and 
fabric shoes in both pump and oxford styles. 


Have you tried Cantilevers yet? Summer days are good days 
to wear them for they will keep your feet active and cool. 


Go to one of the stores at the right or write the manufac- 
turers, Morse & Burt Co., 426 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the address of a more conveniently located Canti- 


lever agency. 


antilever 


Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference. 


Akron—1l1 Orpheum Arcade, Main & Market 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—955 Hamilton St. 
Asbury Park—R. Bowne, 621 Cookman Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (near Shelburne) 
Auburn, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 
Augusta, Ga.—Saxon-Cullum Shoe Co. 
Baltimore—316 No. Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Baton Rouge—Rosenfield’s 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—319- North 20th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St. cor Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Hanover Pl.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
a. North Tryon St. 

2 No. State St. (3rd fir. ae Bldg.) 
( tieago 105 1050 Leland (near Broadw: 

0 Cottage Grove Ave. Woodlawn) 
ee. A. McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 

Colorado - Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Medical pe. Bldg. 

Danville, Ill.—Cavanaugh & Meyer 
Davenport—M. L. Parker Co. 

Dayton—The Rike- aut Co. 

Denver—224 Foster 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—2038 Park Ave. (at Elizabeth St.) 
Dubuque—J. F. Stampfer Co. 

Duluth—107 West ist St. (mear Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 road Saas St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'S 

Erie—Weschler Co., "910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fresno—The Bootery 

Grand a ey Co 
Hamilton, Ont.—8 John St., North (Cor. King) 
Harrisburg—217 No. 2nd Si. 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church 8 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bl 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon- ‘a 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Hemincle Hotel 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo., 300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co, 
Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) 
Los Angeles—728 Hill St. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon_ Marche 

Madison, Wis.—Family Shoe Store 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Miami—Dickins Shoe Store 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Montreal—Keefer Bldg. . Catherine, W.) 
Morristown, N. J.—G. W. Melick 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Sh 

New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—190 Orange St. (Near Court) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 

W. 40th St. (opp. Pub. lib.) 
New York re Third Ave. (152nd St.) 

John St. (Bet. B’way & Nassau) 
Oakland—516 15th St. (Opp. City Hall) 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Passaic—4 Lexington Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Paterson—18 Hamilton St. (opp. Regent Theatre) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—105 So. Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburg—The Rosenbaum Co, 
Pittsfield-—Fahey’s, 234 North St 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. ag floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & 
Sacramento—219 Ochsner Bldg... K, near 7th 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
San Francisco—127 Stockton St 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
ee ——<. Kish 
Springfield, Tl.—. 
Springfteld, i446 Noth St. (Arcade Bids.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg., op 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th = (Frederic Hotel) 
Svracuse—121 West Jeffers 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. "Gridsitty Trust Bldg.) 
wr we An & Koch 
Toronto—7 Queen St. fast “iat Yonge) 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2d floor) 
Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St. Union 
Washington—1319 F Street (ond floor) 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. a © oy 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. 
Wilmington, Del. Kennard Pyle Co 
Winnipeg—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 438 other cittes 








